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ADVANCE OR RETREAT 


oN dwadays it is all too obvious that the international situation 


affects all of our lives. Individuals and organizations find them- 
selves influenced by world politics. whether they wish it or not. At 
present the effect on millions in the Far East and in Europe is very 
evident, But if we investigate closely we can see that upsetting 
influences from outside are also at work in the nations of the other 
continents. At the end of last September, there was ample evidence 
that the peoples of this world do not desire a world war, but there 
is equally abundant testimony to the fact that vast numbers of men 
and women are deeply troubled at the spread of unjust aggression 
and a philosophy of life that seems to be leading us back to the 


jungle. ‘It is of interest to recall that the Pulitzer Prize Winning 


Cartoon for 1988 was entitled “The Road Back,” depicting a soldier 
marching from 1937 backwards towards the time of the Worl War 
and a figure of the world in agony and despair shouting “You’re 


going the wrong way!” Certainly no Christian in China can fail to 


be affected by the present hostilities. 


“What a Christian should do in time of war or what the a | 


Church should do in the face of war is a subject of everlasting debate. 


The Church has difficulty in reaching a decision on this important. 
question. However, if we. an. objective view of this problem, 
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: it must be admitted that the confusion, doubt and hesitancy of 
_ the democratic groups and nations results only in further aggres- 
sion and trouble on a major scale. This editorial is headed “Advance 
or Retreat” because it is the conviction of the writer that under 


present conditions, a state of indecision and marking time is actually | 


a disastrous retreat. 'Too often we are apt to live in a fool’s paradise, 
_ comforting ourselves with the idea that even if we are not advancing 
‘we are at least holding our own. Such a conception, however, is 
fatal for our future work. The wide spread advance of wrong does 
mean that the Christian influence in China is retreating. - One other. 
common conception in the minds of many workers in the Christian 


Church must also be challenged. Because Christian men and women > 
_ have been extremely active in relief work and their efforts have been | 


widely praised, both here and abroad, many evangelistic and educa- 


tional workers are consoling themselves with the belief that the. 


Christian community in China has established quite a good record 


during this war. Whilst good work undoubtedly has been done, yet. 


we must view this picture against the background of the awful 
increase in lowered morals and similar evils created by the present 


hostilities. Our record has not been good enough. Must. we go on | 


_ in our same old ways? Can nothing new and practical be attempted? 
_Are we to advance or to retreat? 


3 To put this problem clearly before us, let us —_ a most tragic 
fact, namely, that in an important city when warfare was in its very 

: midst, the Christian forces cooperated to tackle the common problem, 

1 pat alas, shortly after the period of extreme danger had past, this 
cooperation ceased to exist as each group seemed to be intent on 
developing its own work. Cooperate or perish should be our slogan 


for 1939. Oftentimes visitors from abroad are dismayed at the | 


inadequate and narrow plans that seem to be the guiding policies of 
Christian groups as they try to readjust their programs to this 
crisis. 50 years aro, 10 years ago, 10 months ago we were talking 
glibly about the necessity for cooperation. While we talk and dis- 


cuss, others are acting. If 10 months hence or 10 years hence we © 
have not made greater progress in cooperative plans and action, it . 
is safe to predict that compared with the spread of corrupting 
influences, the Christian Church will have suffered a further disas- ? 


trous retreat. 


Regarding this problem of odepiiiites it may be of interest to 
note that in the U.S.A. there is a new emphasis upon lay cooperation 
in the formation of policies and programs to strengthen the structure 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. A 
Laymen’s Cooperating Commission has just been formed under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. Francis'‘S. Harmon. As stated 1 in the bulletin 


of the Federal Council: 


“The purpose of the Cooperating defined 
by the Federal Couneil’s Executive Committee, is: 


(a) To enlist the thought and activity of the lay constituency 
of the churches in furthering the objectives of the Federal 
Council + the Churches of Christ in America, | 
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forward and not just stand still. 
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To the Couneil to the lay of the 
churches and to secure the additional support which will 
_ make possible an enlargement of its service.” — g 


_ Does this not suggest one possible line of advance hei the. 
Christian community in China? Recently a visitor from abroad 


_ remarked upon the absence of business men in the various Christian 


groups with whom he had made contact. If the benefits of the 


- Madras Conference and other recent world conferences of Christians 


are to be of any value for our work in China, we must enlist the 
cooperation of very many laymen. Usually an evangelistic jor 
educational worker who has been at his work for several years, thinks 


first of all of his own group. But if we bring in the advice and 


help of laymen, perhaps we may secure a broader, more unbiassed © 
and forward-looking policy in our work. The fact that so many 


_ laymen and laywomen support the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. shows us 
that potentially there are many bate ‘gags give great help in. the 


service of the Christian Church in Chi Let the National Christian _ 
Council follow: the example of the, ‘ederal Council in America and 
form a laymen’s cooperating commission so that we may reqily go 


| GETTING THE COOPERATION OF YOUTH | 
‘Some years ago Bishop Brent said, “Not unity at any cost, but 


unity at any risk.” We must be willing to take risks if we are to 
— secure the aliegiance of youth. Young men and young women are 


not satisfied with a policy of retreat or standing still. They want 
to be doing something, - -to be active and not passive. Realising’ that 
we are living in critical times, we must’ plan boldly for the future 
and so one of the most strategic parts of our Christian program in 


~ [f China undoubtedly is the field of youth. Let us look to the future. 


Let us devote sufficient time, thought and resources to planning for 


‘the important task of bringing the youth of China into the Church. 
If we attempt such a program, from,our past and present experience 
‘we can be very certain that the aoe of Christ does appeal to ee 


But if youth is to be led into the membership of the Church, our 
program must take full cognizance. of the needs, outiook and present 
thinking of the future citizens of China. Youth the world over is 
crying out for justice as they feel that the youth of many countries 
are facing the same problems, and they are ‘growing restive under 


the apparent futility of their elders to solve the problems of live- 
lihood: The Youth Congress held in the U.S.A. last summer gave 


expression to certain feelings that cannot, be hid. The Christian 
Church following the World Conferences of Oxford, Edinburgh and 


‘Madras, is holding a World Conference for Christian Youth in 
Amsterdam during August 1939, as it is realised that much of the 
plans and future programs must be ce out by those who ™ in 
pheir twenties and thirties. 


At the present time in China veut is not hostile to the Citureh. 


5 The challenge and opportunity lies before us. It may pass away. 
Let us 7 that the National Christian ei may be — to 
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appoint alain a youth secretary to coordinate and to promote a more ~ 
constructive in this most important field. 


SOME POSSIBLE TASKS | 


Whilst it is unlikely that the Christian Church will be able to 
bring an end to the present hostilities during 1939, yet in this interim 
period there are certain :positive tasks that should be attempted: 


1. Much excellent thinking has gone into the recent World 
Conferences. The results of these deliberations must be discussed 
by small groups and individual church members so that there can. 
be a clearer understanding of the doctrines of Christianity in relation 
_ to our present environment. More deeper thinking is required. 


2. If we agree that unity, means strength we must unite around 
the most important | center. This obviously is the Church, as shown | 
by the fact that it is chosen as the focus for all the topics of the 
Madras Conference. We must strengthen our central organization 
trying particularly to enlist the cooperation of laymen and youth. 
Closer cooperation-of the Christian units must be secured. 


8. The Christian schools and colleges are occupying a unique | 
1a place i in the educational field in China today, but we must re-emphasize 
|... day in and day out what it is that should be the unique contribution | 
of Christian education.Good plants, good enrollment and good © 
records are as nothing if t ose graduated from the Christian schools 
and colleges largely fail to j he Church or give a positive witness 
of Christian faith, We must make ‘our Christian education more 


definitely Christian. 


| 4, The Archbishop of Canterbury said, “Christianity is not +4; | 
_ make a profession, however sincerely; it is to accept a vocation.” — 


Regarding education we should be sufficiently open-eyed to 
recornise that true education does commit us to some positive attitude: 
towards religion in its broadest. serise. Using the words of J. S. 
Hoyland we may i the terms in which Plato defined the object 


of education: 
“No education is satisfactory, ‘which does not belie the pupil 
_ to the point at which he may see the vision of Eternal Reality, and 
learn to think rightly about God, about the relationships between 
man and God, about the vast: enterprises’ of carrying out the Will | 
of God in the creation of God-likeness amongst men, about all the 
complex readjustments that the creation of such God-likeness will 
make needful in the relationship between man and man in an ideally- 
organized community.’”* 
In this time of doubt and despair we sat: vieniiasbs promote 
through our Christ ian schools and colleges a really vital faith—and 
not an emaciated one. The message is the most worthwhile one. 
Let us present it in a more worthy manner. _ | 
7 | _ Did Christ, our Lord, accept in meek acquiescence the situations 
. forced upon him or did this faith and actions rise superior to the | 
level of his 7 | | | 


“From the Moser Churchman, Oct., / 1938, 
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the fundamental question with which the Protestant Christian 
| missionary must deal. Foreign Mission Boards have defined 
their task in terms of establishing the Church or of pro- 


_ claiming a Gospel. For more than a century its missionaries have | 
been engaged in preaching the acceptgd doctrines of Evangelical 
_ Protestantism, in establishing ecclesiastical institutions or those of | 


learning and philanthropy, i in translating and scattering the scriptures 


of the Old and the New Testaments with a heterogeneous accompani- 
ment of literary exposition and homilies, and in endeavoring in many 


ways to interpret the Christian message in terms of social service | 
and ethical relationships. During much of this period one or-another — 
of these tasks has been unique and has tended to characterize or to 
justify the Christian Movement. Christianity has been accepted as | 
the advocate and exponent and outward thrust of a desirable type of 
civilization, or of an expression of a successful philosophy, or as an 
instrument of human welfare, superior to any other pit qe at the 
time. 

Now a new iworld has been brodght about, hrough 


forces and events that need not be listed here. New religious and 


social or economic and political philosophies contend for the ‘field. 
A. wider intermingling around the world of institutions and processes 
and concepts has taken place, so that everyone and everything is 
challenged for: its- credentials or its password: .And Protestant. 


Christianity, as it looks at itself and at its allies or competitors or 


antagonists,'as it faces. the field and the people to whom it has felt 


itself ¢ cpa ained to go, finds its only watchword to be ‘6 Jesus Christ.” 


| Philosophies Ancient and Modern | 
The central and dominant theme of Chinese philosophy may be 


' summarized in the one word Harmony. There has always been a 


deep appreciation of the oneness of the Universe—shall we say a 
recognition of the sacredness of all creation. There was no hard 
line drawn between animate and inanimate, between material and 
spiritual existence. While some interpreters have been inclined 
therein to see a type of pantheism, it is rather a highly developed 
expression of what our more modern phraseology has termed ‘the 


- value of the all’ as being the work of the Creator. All Chinese art 
expresses this idea. Mountains and streams and waterfalls, rocks 


and dead tree-trunks and clouds are as much the theme of Chinese ~ 
art as ever was the human form in Greek art. Some Chinese: have 
wondered at the predominance given to the human body in western 


| painting and sculpture; yet it has by no means been excluded in the. 


work of the Chinese artist. Rather it has become an. incide al, a 
natural part of the whole picture. The philosopher sitting under his 


hut or besides the bridge contemplating the glories of mountain péak 
and falling water is not the feature of -such a but 
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ig part and parcel ua the whole. The scene upon which hi gazes is 


not the object of his contemplation so much as it is the theme of 
the artist’s design ; and he is an integral part of that theme and 
design. So in Chinese philosophy we have what we now recognize 


. to be an essential element of the Christian ethic—the sacredness of 


all creation. As Francis of Assisi finds the rocks and the birds and 
the stars his brothers and sisters in the family of Ged, so the Chinese 
philosopher identifies himself with waterfall and mountain crag and 
toiling buffalo or the almond blossom as a part of the universe—the 
created whole. In thought the Creator is not so dominant as is the 
work of his hand, but the unity, the harmony of all the universe, is 
the fundamental concept._ | 


Against that background of thought have arisen the new economic — 


‘and political movements which have swept across the country during 


the last two decades, For some years the claims of Communism and © 
of Nationalism have commanded the interest and largely the loyalty 


of Chinese youth. This has been due on the one hand to the age-old 


Chinese philosophy | and on the other to recent world trends which 


have held out these two avenues of escape to a nation suffering 


desperately from internal woes and external foes. The old philosophy 


- of the sages which has woven the social fabric of China had little 


place for the glorification of the individual and the emphasis upon 


personality which has characterized Protestant Christian preaching 
- and nineteenth century capitalism. The individual is a part of the 


universe, and his supreme effort must ever be to fit into the harmony 


of society and of creation. With the impact of western industrialism 


and capitalistic trade China has experienced a rapid development of 


Individualism, the. accumulation of individual wealth at the expense 
‘of the shared family fortunes, and the exploitation of an ever-growing 


labor class. As a protest against this tendency the Communistic 
movement found sympathy with the student group whose early 
education was saturated with this old philosophy. | 


To be sure, there were political aspects of the situation which 


_ complicated matters and contributed mixed motives to the support 
_of Communism. There was an intimate relationship here to the 


growth of nationalism. At first sight nationalism may seem to be 
utterly contrary to the early Chinese philosophy, except so far as it 
is a protest against the individualism already mentioned. Indeed 


-missionaries.of Christianity during several decades of their propaganda 


felt called upon to seek a remedy to this that seemed to them‘a defect 
in the Chinese consciousness.’ By many an ardent western Christian 
missionary the apparent lack of patriotism or national loyalty among 
his Chinese students was regarded as a cause for serious concern 
which called forth deliberate efforts for remedial instruction and 
excitation. So the whole educational system as introduced by the] 
missionaries, and later developed by the products of their schools 
or colleges and universities in the countries from which they came, 
has fostered the of nationalism. 
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No seit potent were the contacts with western nations which in 
every possible way pushed China toward a strong nationalism both - 
as a natural reaction, as a means of self-preservation, and in deliberate 


-* emulation of those forces which — elsewhere in the world to 


demonstrate their success. | 
When we study the growth of the totalitarian state and the 


attendant loss of personal rights and of the opportunity for self- 


expression, we begin to realize that after all there was in the early 
Chinese philosophy a strong strain that prepared the soil for the 
germination of a vehement nationalism, as truly as it was prepared’ 
tor the Communist seed. There is no essential difference between 
Nationalism and Communism in the place of the individual. That 
the Chinese emphasized the harmonious oneness of the universe was 


true largely in the ignoring of that part of the universe which. 


lay outside their immediate experience. Whatever the: abstract 
philosophy, the political philosophy called for the preservation of 
harmony through the adjustment of all “outside” races and people 


to the ‘position of the “Middle Kingdom” which sustained a sort of 


central relation to the Universe. So, after all, both of these modern © 


systems which have seemed so new, and which have so thoroughly 


established other values as higher than that of the individual— 


-. Communism and Nationalism—are far from exotic, and it is not 


strange that they have captured a tremendous following from the 
youth of China.. Each is embraced as the deliverer from very 
evident and very pressing disaster, and no system of thought, no , 


ethic nor religion nor political philosophy, can gain headway unless — 


it can meet the claim of these competitors or antagonists and offer a 
Surer way to national and personal. salvation. 


| | Various Christian Emphases | | 
fe This was a situation that the Protestant prenhenidl of earlier 


ydecades did not have to face. Nineteenth century Evangelical Chris- 


tianity was essentially a dogma, a system of doctrine. Its protagonists 


addressed themselves primarily to an attack upon the short-comings 
' and evils in other religious systems which they encountered, and 


in the preaching of individual morality. Ata later stage the so-called 
“practical expression of Christianity” was pushed forward in service 


to the needy, in educational institutions, in the care of the sick and 
the blind; the lepers and orphans. The earlier motive of saving souls — 
through these agencies—the offering of tonsilectomy as a bait for 


catching and curing a diseased soul—gradually gave way to the 
philanthropic motive or that of expressing Christian love. (It was 


apparently to the establishment of this latter position that the 


uymen’s Inquiry” .addressed most of their recommendations.) 


Presently the religious education experts led on to another stage 
in the Protestant Christian program; everywhere the youth of China 
was being gathered into discussion groups for the consideration of 
ethical problems and the application of Christian ethical ideals. War — 
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and Hecifiam, Inter-racial Goodwill, bietelentty| Welfare, Steward- 
ship of Property—these and scores of other “problems of ethics” 
were offered the young people. It was pointed out that the right 
solution of these problems was fundamental to the Christian way of 


_ life, and Christianity came to be considered not as a doctrine nor as | 


_ an expression of social service but as a code of social ethics. 


Of course at each of these stages Christianity has been held 
up for comparison. On the one hand there was comparison with 
what it was attempting to supplant or supplement; on the other hand 


there was eT | with the actual situation which it claimed to. 


represent. 


Too often one’s ethical practice or that of his group failed to : 
“measure up to his preaching or to demonstrate its superiority; and 
the multiplicity of creeds and sects confused any claim for a unique © 
doctrinal message. 


In the face of such a dilemma what \cittion is possible? Does the | 


whole missionary’program of Christianity become impotent, impos- 
sible? Well, sometimes. One is almost forced to the position of 
being a silent witness to some inner‘experience, hoping against hope 


that some light may shine through the darkness, that some bit of 


love may touch another life. He may hope and pray and strive so 
to live that sometime somewhere someone may notice a little 


“difference” that is attractive enough to cause him to stop and con- — 
_. sider and perhaps to inquire as to its meaning and its source. Then 


he will point to the person of Jesus; and the more courageous will 
proclaim the watchword, “Jesus Christ. ” That witness, both for the 


timid and the bold, must be sustained by the conviction of the 
- relevance of Jesus for the youth of today. 3 


The Jesus of the Gospels 


i There is something almost naively simple and beautiful and s 
compelling to Chinese youth in the gospel picture of Jesus. It comes — 
to him with a freshness and a directness that has been lost in the 


West through its familiarity and even more through the traditions 


and controversies that have grown up about it. The oriental youth | 
is no more credulous than his occidental schoolmate, but: the in- 


- eidentals that have bulked so large in our studies of the life of Jesus 
are recognized by him at once as incidentals. So they do not get in 
his way and dim the portrait... 


Many westerners nnot: deal.with the life of J ésus, or the gospel 
‘narratives, without stopping to explain, in all manner of ways, the 
miracles which they do not and cannot accept as factual. To be 
sure these problems and difficulties occur to the Chinese student. In 


fact teachers of Bible ‘and religion in the Christian Colleges of China 
have made much of these obstacles, and have been at some pains . 


to present the findings of the latest critical scholarship or to rewrite 


the gospel narrative its earliest “purest” forms, to remove these 
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obatacles from those to rhea they would like to present an — 
picture of the historic Jesus. 


‘ Through their scholarship and their intimate sshitaieslinall of 


| the mind and the intellectual problems of those with whom they are 


working these teachers have rendered large service. Yet it may be 
. suggested that they tend to magnify or intensify their own difficulties 

and transfer them or impute them to their students. In the nature 
_ of Chinese thought and environment the presence of the miracle 
stories is not unnatural. Even when the miraculous is denied or 
: repudiated by a Chinese student the presence and form of these 
stories do not destroy the validity of the narrative nor mar the. 
| weit: of the historic Jesus. The critical student easily recognizes 

hem as readily acquired additions or naturally provided explanations 
such as creep into any early records. He is not inhibited in his 
thought of theia by church tradition, by the ecclesiastical contro- 
_vercies of the ages, nor by the more binding influence of early home 
teaching and loyalty to the convictions of parents and elders. The 
uncritical youth, on the other hand, finds in these narratives a per- 
fectly normal portrayal of such incidents as are constantly occurring . 
all about him and are accepted without psychological or papal 
 explanation.. 


‘Readers who long been familiar with the gospel nar- 
- rative often fail to appreciate how beautifully and clearly the person © 
of Jesus has therein been set forth. A Chinese scholar who was 
interested in the' literary movement and made no profession of 
Christianity exclaimed, “The story of Jesus and the woman who wept 
at his feet and wiped off the tears with her hair is the most beautiful: 
story that has ever been written. Tt is so — so tender and 
so true.”? 
Y.T. Wu bebins his of My Conception of the Universe 


and of Life Since I Knew Jesus” with this statement: “It was about 
eleven years ago....that I read for the first time in my life the 


' Sermon on the Mount. After I had read it, my inner being seemed 


suddenly to be flooded with light, and my heart was filled with 
unusual happiness....every word in those three chapters spoke to 


f me with a mighty force and was graven deep in my heart. At the 


same time I caught between the lines a glimpse of the speaker: that . 
visage, its kindness mingled with courage and dignity, was the very 
- jinearnation of love. This matchless personality seemed to bore its 
way into the core of my being; and tears suddenly burst from my 
eyes. Remorse for the past, consolation for the present, hope for — 
the future, in that single instant seemed all to well-up in my heart, 
and as though petrified by magic, I fell on my knees and cried out 
to that shining figure: ‘Lord, thou art my Saviour.’ ””? a 


What a thousand pities it would have been if, in the inteweats 
of ‘scholarship’ and the desire to present the simple, unadorned 
picture of the Jesus of history, this young man had been handed — 


| 1. The Christian Century, June 30, 1937. “The Orient Reconsiders Chris- 
_ tianity”—by 'Y, T. Wu, 
2. “The Jesus pa Know’ — 18. 
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“instead of. Matthew’s gospel one of these modern, abridged students’ 
stories of Jesus! The literary embellishments from Matthew’s 
poetical pen, recasting and adorning the simple form of the Galilean 
teacher’s words, were no umbrage*to hide the face Or cloud . the 
character of the Man Jesus, but rather a well-chosen frame to heighten 
the majesty of that figure. Thus it is that Jesus speaks through . 
the pages of the Gospels to the Youth of China. 


_ That does not imply that there is no recognition of the problems 
with which biblical scholars in other lands have wrestled so earnestly. 
‘Chinese scholars already have shown themselves as keen as others to 
separate interpretation from statement of fact or original statement. 
They are just as eager to sort out the true and the imaginary-in the 
- gospel narrative. They will talk of these matters as seriously as 


_ anyone, and will deal with them free from the prejudices and 


traditions that have beset and bound students in other lands. In fact 
they have been a bit impatient with what they regard .as the dis- 
tortion of the picture of Jesus as brought from abroad, and have 
_ been slow to discover how next to impossible is the task sei before 
~ anyone who would start upon “the quest for the historical Christ.” 
The point to be emphasized is the importance of removing every 
obstacle from that quest, to make sure that in offering Jesus to the 
youth of China we shall not permit our tradition to hide his face, 
nor our modern scholarship to mar his visage. When into the hands 
of Chinese scholars or simple peasants there comes the gospel story, | 
the figure of Jesus makes its appeal unhindered by theological verbiage 
that centuries of Christian thought and controversy have wrapped 
about him in other lands. For them these well-meant efforts have 
not yet obscured the fact of Jesus. It is that Jesus who must be 
presented. . | | | 


The Character of Jesus 


Thus revealed, what is it that the Chinese youth sees? What 
is it that youth of any country sees? First of all he sees the Man 
Christ Jesus. “He lived his life under the normal conditions and | 
limitations of mankind. He did not seem to his contemporaries to 
be a strange and unintelligible Being, a visitant from another world. 
They never doubted his humanity.’?. It is thus that he is seen today; 
as an historical figure he first impresses the Chinese reader of the 
gospels. “This young man, so full of life and love,” is the way 
Professor Kuan Hsi-pin refers to him.*. “An historical person who | 
demonstrated the gospel of love,” writes Wang Kuei-sheng of Jesus. 
“He became the law and the pattern of human goodness.” “An 
ordinary and extra-ordinary man,” is Professor T. C. Chao’s charac- 
terization of him. It is first of all the sterling worth of the man that 
hecomes significant for Chinese youth, significant first of all definitely 
and simply as an example for them to emulate, a pattern after which 
they may seek to shape their lives. “We should know Jesus and § 
imitate him,” exclaims Hsu Pao-chien. _ | La 


‘3. Nathaniel Micklem—“Mysterivm Christi”—page 157. 
' 4, This and the subsequent quotations of Chinese writers are taken from 


“The Jesus I Know.” 
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___. This attitude of course is not peculiar to the Chinese. Walter. 
Horton says, “With a very considerable proportion of Christians the 
basis of their conception of the living Christ is the picture of Jesus 
which they find in the Gospels. Jesus thus lives in their minds 
substantially as he lived in Galilee, though of course the picture is 
very imperfect.’’> But to the Chinese this picture is less confused 
with the development of later ideas, it is less the idealized Lord, less 
(what Horton terms) “the living Christ.” - — | 
_ Such a pattern has relevance, for ever there has been that 
searching after a pattern worth emulating. The disciples of Con- 
_fucius were constantly looking to him to show them how to live, and 
he had to warn them against imitating him too closely. One might 
almost write the history of the nation in terms of a search for a. 
model for young life. The loyalty with which students emulate and 
cling to a teacher has almost religious aspects in Chinese society. 
That eager yearning finds unique satisfaction in the person of Jesus 
as he is seen|in the gospel narrative. 
The elements of his-character which appeal to men are of course 
as varied as the needs,of men. “The blamelessness of his life” — 
_ expresses an old philosophical and ethical concept familiar in Chinese | 
_ jiterature and finding realization in the person of Jesus. ‘His inde- 

_ pendence and fearlessness,” “his correct concept of life,” “his loyalty | 
to truth,” “he practiced what he preached,” “his reasonableness,” | 
example and inspiration,’”—these are expressions that appear in 
Chinese efforts to describe the Jesus that is known. One non- 
Christian leader of the renaissance movement wrote, “I wish the 
Chinese people had in their blood something of the lofty character | 
of Jesus, that fearlessness and that spirit of sacrifice which sent hirn 
to the cross. Such qualities of life will transform our nation.’”® But 
through and above all of these ideas runs the prevalent theme of 
love as most characteristic of Jesus in all of his human relationships. . - 
—a love which involved the most complete self-surrender and knew 
no bounds. The universality of Jesus’ love has made a profound > 
impression. It is limited neither by national nor by class barriers. 

And it is ‘so complete, so absolute! | 
This it is which comes to have the fullest significance and the 
greatest relevance for the Chinese whose thought is rooted in the 
philosophy of his ‘race and is consciously or unconsciously searching 
-for its completion. Kagawa’s phrase, “Love is the law of life,” is 
almost literally the Chinese expression used by several of these 
writers already quoted. They are thinking in terms of a harmonious 
Universe, and realize that such a Universe must have what they have 
called “a center.” Y. T. Wu finds that “Jesus identifies love with — 
the infinite life of the universe.” T.C. Shen says, “When selfishness 
is gone there is nothing to separate us from Nature—we are in 


harmony.” 


5, “Shall We Discard the Living Christ?” | | iene 
6. Christian Century, Juns 30, 1937—“The Orient Reconsiders Christianity”, 
(To be Continued) 
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What Students Are Reading 


HUANG SIU-CHI 


N spite of the rapid changes in the economic, political and social 
situation in this chaotic world students are trying to keep 
themselves up-to-date on new trends of thought. They are 
becoming more and more conscious of dissatisfaction with mere 

academic curriculum knowledge which is not related to new ways of 
thinking. I wish to indicate four realms’ in which student thinking 
has been challenged and stimulated in a marked degree. Under each 
of these four heads I will list a few books which seem to have a> 
special attraction. for students. This will. give a idea of. the 
kind of books which students tend to read. i 3 


I, China’s War of Resistance. 


Even children under the age of four or. five| are, consciously or 


ei ‘unconsciously, familiar with the subject of a war of resistance and. 


it is therefore not necesary for me to say anything further con- 
cerning the enthusiasm of students with regard to maintaining China’s 


national integrity. The thrilling parade of 6000 students, both men 
and women, in Peiping on December’9th, 1935 .is a good illustration 
of this. Even though it is claimed that this movement had no effect 


on the Sino-Japanese situation yet it should be realised that the 
- December movement roused the Chinese people to revolt against 
Japanese aggression. Nowadays very few still use the old ‘“‘ta-tao”’ 
slogan so popular in the May 4, 1919 movement. There is now a 
new slogan, “do” or ‘‘work,”’ which shows a move in the direction of 
a constructive attitude replacing a destructive one. It is a clear 
indication of what is in the mind of students. The greatest desire 
of students is ultimate triumphant victory. “How can we give 
our best possible c ontribution during this critical.time in order to 

Since the very outbreak of war people have 
realised that this will be a long and desperate struggle. Some feel 
that China should prepare for the worst. But should a fatalistic 


attitude condemn China to be completely conquered and blotted out 
of existence by Japan? ‘To mobilise the whole nation into a ‘united — 


front’ and put up a long time resistance against Japanese militarists 
in the interests of democracy and justice,” is a strong and constructive 


, slogan. Students have the will-to-win, a sense of responsibility anda _ 


sense of the urgency for action; in spite of the uncertainty of the 
situation, they are thinking more and more seriously of how China 


can win the war, of how students can participaie, directly or indirectly, 


in war-time work, and of how they can train themselves in knowledge 
and in technique to assist the war. 


-In seeking answers to Ppa: such as these students turn to 


| the following books: 


1. “What Made China‘a Semi-Colony”’ 42 RMB) 


_ by Ch’ien I-Shih published, April, 1938. This is an historical study — 


of how China has been gradually oppressed by imperialism since the 
Opium Wars. Its popularity i is due to the fact that it is a systematic 


| narrative written in ona form and can be aasily understood. 
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2. Japanese Conflict” (5 Be) edited King 


-Chian Chiao, and published by A. Santra of the Advance Publishing 
_ Company in May, 1988. The book has 294 pages and gives a detailed 


record of events from July 1337 to March 31st, 


3. “What War Means«'The J apanese ‘Atrocities in China” 


OLA B 49 A written by the well-known newswriter, H. J. 
Timperly, and published in July, 1938. This book of 292 pages is. 
divided into nine chapters. It gives a vivid presentation of the 
Japanese treatment of the Chinese in Peiping and in Nanking and © 
is the story of eye-witnesses. | 


4. “United Front Line of People Against Japan” (tA RR 
— [i 28 HB) written by Kai Fong and published in July, 1938. This 
book has four chapters and discusses the subjects: ‘“China’s crisis,” 
“development of a nation-wide united-front resistance against Japan,” 
“the significance and future of the united front,” and “how to win the 


‘war.’ 


5. ong ” me) This was originally a 
series of lectures by Mao Tze Tung given to a study group in Yenan ~ 
from May 26 to June 3, 1938. It was published in the thirty-fourth | 


issue of “Chie-Fang” but has since appeared in the form of a small | 


pamphlet. Its optimistic point of view, based on a logical and 
encouraging discussion of sone time resistance, makes it especially 
attractive. 


6. “Sino-Japanese Economic Co-operation” (rp ‘by 
Low Keng-Mo i is a condensed statement of J apanese economic: ageres- 
sion in China, 


I could give a long list of new books dealing with the problem — 


. Of resistance from philosophical, technical and economic points of 


view. Books and pamphlets on this subject are most popular with 


» Students. In addition there are many periodicals such as. “Chuan Min 


Kang Chan” “Shi Chieh Chi Shih” “New 


Nation” jk), “Chan Shi Chiao Yu” “Chie Fang” 


dents 


II. of Materialistic Philosophy. 


One mark of progress is that within the last decade nestle hava 


| begun to realize that philosophy is not too difficult to be understood, 


_ too abstruse to be popularized or too remote to be accessible to ordinary 


people. For a long time philosophy was a mystery which belonged 
exclusively to a small group of intellectuals whose super minds enabled 


them to think creatively. The sayings, “I think therefore I .am” or 
“The world is within my mind,” could hardly be understood. There- 
fore just as the reformation in the field of literature brought knowledge 


_ within the reach of the masses so the new philosophy insists that 


this too is not the prized possssion of a privileged few but can be 
brought within reach of the many because it is not super-natural but 


has a vital relationship to every aspect of: life, personal and collective. 


Dialectic materialists assume that their philosophy is adequate to 
meet the present situation. Let us hear a 28s they say, since their 
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concept of denies the old idea that 1 is 


_ ies and affirms that it is rather rooted in truth and reality.. Dialectic 
materialism points out the weakness of the subjective idealist and 
reminds him not only that mind could not create the world but also 


that mind itself could not exist apart from an objective world. _ 


Dialectic materialism rebukes capitalism on the grounds that it has 


fooled the people With the sweet language of idealism in order to | 


achieve its own ends, the domination of society and the stripping of 
privileges from the masses.: Speaking in general terms the unique 
contribution of dialectic materialism, according to the dialectic 
materialists is to correct the old mistaken ideas and stimulate the 
_ consciousness of the people so that they will challenge the status 
quo, reconstruct a new society, improve the living conditions of the 
masses and learn to think along right lines. This philosophy is 
derived from Hegel and was developed by Marx. It has been put 
into effect by Lenin, Stalin and their followers. It- is a type of 
philosophy most apt ‘to the present situation because it is realistic 
- and challenges the kind of thinking that is not based on facts. 


Books on this line of thought are: 


1. “Philosophy of the Masses.”, (ex?) by Yai Shih-Chi. 
_ The first edition appeared in January 1936 but by December of the 


same year it had reached its seventh edition. It is a book of 229 


_ pages, divided into four chapters and written in very simple language. 
According to the author it was originally intended for people of 


limited education. He was therefore surprised to find that it is used 
_as a class-room textbook for college students. 


2. “Dialectic Materialism” ( written by ten Russian 
philosophers and translated by Yai Shih-Chi and Chang Yi-Li. The 
first edition was published in June 1936. It had reached the third 
edition by the end of the same year. It is a comprehensive pre- 


sentation of the history. developments and methods of dialectic 


materialism. 
“Introduction of the Dialectic Method” (35 RAC) 


by the Japanese author Teh Yung-Chih and translated by. Bao-Kang, 


in May, 1938. 


“Capital” the voluminous work of Marx. The 
- first oF was translated by Chen Ch’i-Hsin in 1930, the second 
and third volumes by Pan Yung-Chow in 1933. The name of the 


~ book is very familiar to students but it is difficult reading and the 
translation is not good, so I doubt whether many students have read — 


it. In addition to these books there are collected articles by Lusin 
(48 37%,), Lenin and Stalin, and dozens of pamphlets on this subject 
v that can keep students up-to-date, | | 


The World Thought Tide of “Isms. 


This ig more or less related to the second aiiiat dtd new con- 
ception of philosophy and is of great interest to the keen student | 


mind, though its slogan “whither the world?” is somewhat out- 
-of-date. There are many conflicting “isms” but the two most 


and increasingly in to each other are those 
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— that are labelled respectively “reg” and “white,” eft” and “right, aie 
“united front line” and “line of invasion” or in other terms Com- — 
munism and Fascism. It is not long since material on both these 
sides was under ban. Anyone seen with a copy of Hitler’s “My 
Struggle’? was suspected of favouring fascism. It was even worse 
to be seen with anything about Marx or Lenin as that brought 
immediate accusation of being a communist. Nowadays such 
. literature can be read openly. There are dozens of. pamphlets on 
the Eighth Route Army published by the Sheng Ho Book Company - 
and these may be read openly in most parts of the country. 


Students ‘are becoming more conscious of the world situation and 
are studying the trend of events, anxious to know the probable 
line of development. They are making a serious attempt to discover 


what is the ideal solution. 


re read along this line are:— 


| - “Outline of the Present International Situation” 
| wk) by Chang Chung-Shih published in June, 1938. It makes a 


study of the background and. conflicts of the world situation. 


2. “My Struggle” (457%) by Adolph Hitler. Besides being 
the bo of Hitler also given his ideas on Fascism. 


“China and the Next War” by Chang 
Nai-Chit This book describes factors leading to the next -war and 
its probable effect on the European situation and on the weak nations. 


4. “A Study of Imperalism” by Chang Han- 
Fu, published in March, 1937. This is a thorough study of the 
- history of imperialism and its influence on the present world situation. ; 
. The last chapters are devoted a critical survey. | 


One ‘should not omit to’ mention that the keen that 
students have always had in the North West has lately been intensified. 
Some people have made a point of getting information about the 


* Communists through secret channels, and it is natural that the more 


censorship there is the greater is the curiosity, especially of stu- 
dents, to find out about it. It is not surprising that since the co- 
operation of the Communists with the Kuomintang many students 
have gone up to the North West to study the situation and find out 
for themselves what is really happening. Several travellers have 
written books about their visits to the North West. and these are 
popular with students. | 


| 1.. “Red Star Over China” by Biieer Snow, the first Amerie 
Newspaper correspondent to visit the Communist area. This book 
has been translated by a group of Chinese and appears under the. 
title “Hsi Hsing Man Chi” (?g473#22#2). Mr. Snow spent about 
four months insthe North West, living with the communists. His 
book gives a detailed record of his trip with many observations, 
interviews and impressions. It is written in diary form. 


2. “North West Corner of China” 4) and “Hsai 
Shang ‘Hsing” (3-47). These books were both written by Ch’ang 
Chiang about: his trip to the North West. They give detailed ac- 
counts of his travels. He — some time with the communists 
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and recorded his observations and imipressions. His chief purpose 
is to point out some of the fundamental problems that China is | 
facing, the solution of which is essential to the regeneration of the 


Nation. He includes, for instance, the racial problems within the 


country together with suggestions for and so on. 


IV. The Challenge of Relizion | | 
This is a world of uncertainty and chaos which tndvitehiy tends 


to depress people both psychologically and spiritually. As far as 


religion is concerned this is a critical time for students. With regard 


to their reaction to religious influences they may roughly be divided 


into two groups.’ The first group is more or less pessimistic. Stu- 


dents in this gro a, have been seriously affected by a series of 
e 


external shocks. ir minds are oppressed by the continuous losses 


of territory and life, and by the destruction of buildings. To them 


“might” seems tobe right because the invaders seem to get every- 


Lt thing they want without much effort and without much bloodshed. 
To them it appears to be true that “the ultimate power among men — 
_ is naked force.” here is justice, they . ask, and what. is truth? 


The whole world seems an unrelieved gray. Their only way out 
of this depression s to find release in looking towards life in the 
next world. Evangelists who stress the life to come have consider- 


able influence on the minds of these students. The second group | 


of students is in‘opposition to the first. They argue that it is more 
important to struge e in this world than to seek individual fulfilment 


in terms of personal immortality in the next world. It is foolish — 


and superstitious to worr; over thiggs that are so remote. We 
should face the ‘world, challenge it and even change it. But their 


. tendency is to move away from religion. A number of these stu- 


dents were once Christians but now they are very uncertain as to 
what they believe. They ask what is the value of Christianity? 


- How can it help to build a better world? If Christianity has no 


effective contribution in this chaotic age then sooner or later it will 
entirely disappear. 

But the more questions raised in iritical attack on Christianity 
the more people — are concerned with strengthening the Christian 


faith. What is the message of Christianity? How can Christianity _ 


participate in the task of reconstructing a new social order? How 
ean the Christian keep up-to-date with world trends? How can he 


relate. himself more closely to his environment as well as to God? > 
Christianity, if ‘fully 
In any direction. 
| The Association Press of China has made a great contribution | 


understood and followed, a turn the world 


at this point through its ‘publication of a set of fifty books and 
three sets of pamph ets suitable for youth. Among these the books 


- that fall within the categories of hiography and interpretation of 
religion are most w idely read. In the former “Mahatma Gandhi” _ 


translated by Y. T. Wu, “Life of ®Jesus” by T.-C. Chao, “John R. 


Mott—World Citizen,” and “The. Manhood of the Master” are 


particulrly popular with students. In the second category the most 
popular are “Fundamental Religious Questions,” “Practical Program- 


me of Christianity, | “Modern of and 
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Chinese Culture” “Discipline of Prayer, ” “The Meaning of Service,” 
“A Faith for a New Age.” “What. I Owe to Christ,” and “Creative © 
Society.” Such a list gives a clear indication of where the interest 
of students. lies.. 
In conclusion, I last July, I in Chungking, 
I had a long conversation with a Central China niversity student 
who was a keen Christian with a sound religious background. He 
said “I. do not know why I am so critical of religion. What do you 
think of the seven points* that Neitzsche raises against Christianity? 
I think he was right. There are conflicts within Christianity itself. 
-++«e++-l jam weary of books on religion, as most of them = 
too abstruse to be understood. Nevertheless if I found a good or 
I would study it to see if there is any alternative to Christian ; 
and how it can help to solve our problems.” I appreciated his critical 
‘mind very much, realising that there are many students who are 
facing the same problems. The mind of the student is always — 


§ thirsting for information and always seeking spiritual guidance 


especially in times when ‘their studies are supplying them with a 
constant flow of new facts that have to be digested and. interpreted. 
Their need for guidance is obvious and urgent. Students often have 
good ideas along certain lines, but their need is for an interpretation 
that will bridge the gaps and help unify their thinking into an 
effective philosophy based upon the ideal of unity in the Christian 
faith so that they may look with assurance toward the achievement 
of a democratic country and ultimately a world Christian Community. 
Therefore, before closing this incomplete study, I would like to call 
the attention of Christian youth workers and others, who have a: 
direct or indirect influence on the lives of students, to the need 
for giving further er to the question “What should ccc 


Be given to read? 


Mobilizing the Chinese 
DOROTHY T. WONG 


| HINESE women are doing their in their 
struggle for existence. The scope and intensity of their 
activities have increased in direct proportion to the time 
“| | and space covered by the invading army. They owe their 
work, in fact, to the ‘two opposing armies. The Chinese army in 
its stubborn resistance has given the women ‘sixteen months of war. 
during which they have learned to organize themselves in order 
to render more éfficient service to their country. On the other hand, 
credit is due to the indiscriminate bombings of the Japanese air force 
for bringing home to the country and ignorant women war con- 
sciousness which could not be readily instilled by any other process. 
In Shanghai alone there were twenty-eight well recognized 
covahiontina and hundreds of unknown. ones. Some did not even ° 
bother with a name or a constitution, still less with publicity. All 


Neitasche’s “Twilight of the Idols” p. 127-231. 


burden of the farmer, a: 
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that mattered was that Shanghai ‘women in one time 
made 250,000 suits of winter clothing for the soldiers, stood by an 
army of 300 ,000 men ministering comfort at the front and caring 

for the wounded at the rear, sold a million dollars worth of Liberty 


Bonds, and shared in the care of 250,000 refugees. 


Although it got the most publicity, Shanghai was not the only 
place where women took a conspicuous part in the resistance. In 


fact, women all over China responded to the challenge. There were, — 
: however, only two 


rganizations which were national in scope; 
namely, the National Chinese Women’s Association for War Relief, 
with sixty branches including those in Hongkong and the Philippines, 
and the Association for the Care and Education of War Orphans. 


These two organizatio s, both founded by Madame Chiang Kai-shek, 


have done an immense amount of work. The former primarily dealt 
with collecting funds, selling Liberty Bonds, making comfort articles, 


comforting soldiers the front and those in the hospitals, and — 


administering relief work. The latter included a contribution of 


- $700,000 to take care of 200,000 orphans. Now with branches in 


twelves other centers more. than 5000 children have been sent ‘to 
safer places to be brought up as Chinese citizens. 
In view of the fact that women are all doing more or less the 


_ game kind of work all over the country, but without coordination 
-- and direction, Madame Chiang called some fifty-eight women leaders 
-.to.a conference at Kuling last May. For want of a comprehensive 


name, she asked them to be enlisted under the banner of the New 


- Life Movement. In concrete terms she was mobilizing the women § 
of China for Resistance, Relief, and Reconstruction. | 


The work being done by these women may be found under the 


raising funds, comfo 
war orphans, popular ducation, war area service, and tracking down 


following headings: rine at home and abroad, red cross nursing, 


traitors. . Besides, attention is also directed to productive enterprises 


by establishing facto ies and creating handcrafts to provide employ- 
ment for women, to i pro ovement of farm production to relieve the 
a to the a of — societies 


to help the needy. €: 


other eckioat | girls; others serve in. the Taeigttase for the wounded 


_ Soldiers or the refugee camps. When they cannot participate more 


actively, they Save on food to replenish the war chest, as do the 


factory girls in Shanghai and Singapore. In Wuhan cities 30,000 
factory girls have undergone military training. tf 


On the farms omen have begun to understand the necessity 
of resistance. Instead of fear, they encourage their husbands to 
take up arms. Those whe have no one to offer for army service 
help to lightenthe family burden of the enlisted men by taking 
up a part of the work for their families. In the country there are 
acres of waste land 


war. In Shensi and Kansu/ women are encouraged to till the land. 


ing soldiers, relief work, care and education of. 


due to ‘shortage of labor when the men go to. 


In Ningshia and Kansu there are women enrolled in 4501 Women’s © 


~ Women of all classes participate in the work, factory girls as 
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Trainine Centers for Production by of which 22859 acres 


of land have been made productive again. One 52-year old woman 


farmed two acres of land all by herself.. In Kwangsi many women 


have applied to the government for waste land a planted Tung 
Oil Trees and Cedars for future production. . 


Women have also donned uniforms. In ees aoe alone there 
are 80,000 women who have had 180 hours of military training, 
required of all men. In Hunan 500 girls have organized a Girls’ 
_. War Service Corp. The Military Commission of the province also 
has a training corp in which 1000 girls enrolled. In Shensi over 
- 1000 girl students are given military training, not to mention those. 
‘ who have joined the guerillas. In Ningshia and Kansu a volunteer © 
corp of 1311 women are now policing all the important and strategic 
roadways. In Kwangtung, too, women have been given military as 
well as police training. 


In Kweichow 12,500 women are members of the Kweiechee 
Women’s Association for Resistance and National Salvation, half 
of the number being students. Among those taking more active 
part in the resistance are 488 women who have graduated from 
Red Cross nursing and 859 trained for war area service. Similar 
organizations can found in Kwangtung, Fukien, and Szechuen. 


Particularly to be noted is the work done in Kiangse. Over 
10; 000 women have been’ trained since the inauguration of a five 
year plan to improve the conditions of the women in that province. 
‘The plan calls tor a four-planked. platform: first, under education . 
- women are taught thé basic knowledge of reading and writing, and 
the meaning of invasion and resistance, Family problems are brought 
out for solution and mothers’ meetings are organized for them. Day 
- nurseries are established for the convenience of those mothers under 
training. Second, hygiene is recognized as an equally important 
subject. Contests over cleanliness are held. There are also hygiene 
. classes for women and children who are taught first aid and the 
prevention of communicable diseases. Along with others is the 
anti-footbinding movement. Third, along the line of production 
women are encouraged to’ farm. Improvements are suggested for 
home made articles to improve their sales. Home craft competition, 
_ training for handcraft, and the introduction of. cooperative stores 
are also part of the program. Fourth, in connection with war work, 
war publicity, comfort (groups, making articles for the soldiers, 
special consideration for the families of the enlisted men, young — 
girls, groups, and children’s groups are the order of the day. In 
Kiangse the work is done so thoroughly that it can send the first, 
the largest, and best “| for the ictal ie of the New Life 
Movement. | 
| War may come and | war may go, but the work of the women 
will go on forever—first in resistance, then in relief, and afterwards 
in reconstruction, for the woeeee must help to decide - fate of 
their’ ‘nation. 
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ravels in Kwangsi 
ZIEN ZANG-PUNG 


| AVING been a r fugee who has wandered around six provinces 
within a period of seven months, I venture to write a brief 
sketch of my For and to give a few of my impressions 


of West China. For most of the journey I travelled with 


the Soochow Univers ty unit which refugeed first from Soochow 


to Huchow and then on into Anhwei province. Danger seemed 
lurking everywhere and again and-again we had to push west in 


. . gearch of safety. Our travels took us from Anhwei to Changsha. 
' through numerous little towns too small to mention and finally out 


to progressive Kweilin (#¢#k) in awakening Kwangsi. We travelled 
In every conceivable conveyance but usually “arrived” without - 


great difficulties. 


i After leaving H chow we stipped first at the city of ee | 
to cheng (=7$R) where we had hoped to remain for several months 
but where we remained only a few days. Danger seemed imminent, 


besides, all houses had been rented. A not too convenient train 


took us on to Tsichi, Dr. Hu-shih’s- native place, a small town with > 


a population around thirty thousand. One main street leading to 


the railway and bus stations was the only street where anything 


could be purchased. As there were no decent hotels, we proceeded 


to go from house to house up one side of the street and down the 


other.” Finally in one of the largest houses we found an old lady, the 
leading lady in the town, a woman who for ten years had been 


principal of the only girls’ school in Tsichi. She knew quite a’. 


bit about political, social and educational issues. It was the end 
of November and the weather was terribly cold. . No coal stoves 


- eould be found anywhere, so we had to use bamboo stoves in which 
burned charcoal was put. Each person, old or young, man or woman, 
theld one such stove in his or her hands. Life was simple and the : 


people were genuine. But eight days of interesting contacts with 


@ our little-old-lady hostess were brought suddenly to an end. The 


Japanese forces were drawing nearer Anhwei and we knew that 
the Chingkan (38%) railway would be in danger. Our landlady and 


her family prepared to go to the omerny nearby and we left for 


Dunchi (iz). 


Before 1927 the city Dunchi ‘is said to have been so prosperous 


that it was called “Little Shanghai.” All who visited Huang-shan 


_(# iy) the most famous mountain resort in Anwhei province, must 
have broken their journey at Dunchi. From the open truck in which 
we travelled we could see the far-famed mountains rising higher 
and higher on either side ‘of the road. Not a single soul did we 
meet. Fortune was with us, for we were told later that bandits 


live in these mountains, bandits whose escipades are identical with — 


those old stories found in the “Water Margin” (7kiF). Ever since 


the drive on Nanking, people had been pouring into Dunchi and 
therefore we found the city greatly serene, but we were just - 


lucky enough to find’ a room out in the suburbs. The view from our 


house was indescribably beautiful. If only it ge been a a eat | 
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trip, we could have en soyed the uisite scenery, the vast land- 


scape, and the people who seemed to be so different from us. Here, 


as in other towns and along all the roads we had passed, we saw 


soldiers, marching, marching. Sometimes they wished to take our 


truck for military purposes, but we succeeded in convincing them 


that the transportation of People from the danger zone was also 


| important. 


- Having been warned that Dunchi would be used pa a military | 


station in the rear, we joined that great mob that was moving 


toward Kiangsi and Hunan provinces. Means of transportation were 
almost nil. At the bus stations, we could see hundreds of people 
waiting for some way to leave the city. For days and nights we 


: also tried to secure something to ride on, and finally arranged to 


go in the National Economic Committee’s trucks. Our immediate 


) destination ‘was Changsha which in normal times is a three-day 


journey from Dunchi. We were six days on the way. In each truck 


_ there were more than thirty pieces of luggage, besides nineteen 
_ people. We could scarcely find room to put our feet. Food also 

gave out, for there was room to carry only a three-days supply. 

’ Where to sleep was a problem. At night the trucks stopped, but 


stopped at small villages where we hoped to avoid air raids. In 


- such out-of-the-way places we could never find a decent inn in which 
to rest; consequently, I would search among the villagers’ houses for 


a room where a few people could spend the night. Contact with 


_ these villagers gave us trying but interesting experiences which we © 
would never have had except on this forced march to safety. One | 
evening we stopped at a house about eighty miles from Nanchang, in a 


village called Hyang-ching Pu (pig). The woman would not: 
take the responsibility of accepting unknown guests: the man, 
however, was very cordial. They arranged two bamboo beds in 


their sitting room right beforé the front gate and we provided our 
bedding. Soon the usual crowd of neighbors had gathered to watch. 
these very queer new-comers. We tried to carry on a conversation . 
with them, telling them about the war and about conditions existing 


in Kiangsu and Chekiang provinces. They did not seem to know 


much. All they knew was that the Japanese airplanes had raided’ — 


many cities; they honed that the planes would never visit them. 
They were surprised to find that in our group women, as well as 


men. knew how to read and write. It is a pity that these hermit-like ~ 


inhabitants who have never been in contact with any one outside their 
own clan should now be exposed to the horrors of this man-slaughter- 
ing enterprise. If the Japanese forces continue to advance toward 
Wuhan, Nanchane will be in danger, and these ignorant and innocent 
souls will also face the conpegueTeey of outrageous imperialistic 
militarism. 


At last, on Devember 16th at 2 o’clock in the morning, we arrived 


in Changsha. After having travelled through only small villages 
and towns, the place looked grand to us, even though we had to | 


sit in an overcrowded hotel lobby until daybreak. Changsha we 
found teeming with refugees and again the problem of housing 


became a momentous question. Here we met many Soochow Un- 
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iversity friends nd other from The Soochow 
University Changsha Association was and 
were held at the Y. M, C. A. 


When one of our University friends that Changsha 


might not prove a safe place for permanent livinig we decided to 
move on toward Kunming, Yunnan, by way of Kwelin, Kwangsi. This 


time travelling seemed more normal. The days train trip from 


_Changsha to -Hengyang was pleasant and comfortable and 


the bus trip, the rest of the way, was not bad. wines, on February 
24th we arrived in Kweilin. 


Kweilin! To describe the scenery, the cts the people of 
this “new” section of China so rich in possibilities, one needs the 


- pen of an artist. People used to think of Kwangsi, Kweichow and 
' Yunnan as barbarian areas. Today Kweilin is the most progressive _ 
and best developed ci y I have seen-in China. “Hard roads traverse | 


_ the city and big-buildings are being built along these wide streets. 


Political activities seem headed in the right direction. The police | 
force is so exceedingly efficient that before crossing the Kwangsi 
rmed that there was no thief in the whole. 


border, we were inf 
province. This state 
The hills around the c 
and exactly like the scenery reproduced in ancient Chinese paintings. 
Daily living is simple. 


ent shows that public safety is well guarded. 


rent is gradually increasing. Religion, as a whole, is not so flourish- 


ing; we saw no. monks anywhere and we heard no chanting 
the Buddhist creed so familiar to residents of Soochow. The Chris-— 
tian religion is not popular either. There are only two or three 
churches in the he city and one Baptist Mission Hospital. On 


militarv order, the 
| compound, was turned over to the Kwangsi Provincial University. 


The edycational system is well controlled by the provincial govern- | 
ment, and no primary or secondary schools can be established by 
oO years compulsory education is required for 
every child, girl or boy. The greatest educational handicap, as I see ~ 


private concerns. 


it, lies in the fact that there are only two secondary schools, one for 
boys and one for girls, certainly not enough for the children of the 


whole city. Since the ourbreak of hostilities, three of four schools 
from the war zone, have been moved to Kweilin. The Educational — 


Department seems ‘to welcome their arrival. 


- Circumstances prevented my going into Yunnan as I had originally : 


‘planned, so after three months in Kweilin we started homeward via 


Hongkong. As I look back on these seven months of rare experiences 
I cannot but feel that although the war has taken heavy tolls in 
death and destruction, there are certain positive by-products of the 
war which are unds for optimism. This westward expansion, 
never dreamed of a8 ordinary conditions, ue meant a great deal 


regular meetings | 


ity and within the city wall are most picturesque _ 


We were told that the wife of the governor | 
_ of Kwangsi wears coarse clothes and buys and cooks for the family. | 
Both men and women throughout the province are self-supporting — 
and independent. House rent has been cheap—two or three dollars. . 
a month for one room has been the highest—but now, since ‘there > 
have been hundreds and thousands of people pouring into the city, 


aptist Mission compound, the largest. mission | 
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1989) ‘On The Eve of Christmas 


of work for China. Who ‘thought of opening 
a well-established university back in the Kweichow mountains? Who 


would have sent his family back to Kunming | to live where com- 
munications were not convenient and where business was poor? In 


the past the so called “talented” have gathered only in such com- — 


mercial, social, and political centers as Shanghai, Nanking, Hankow, 
etc. Backward places, it was thought, would always remain back- 
ward; real unification of the country would never be complete. How 
differently we of today think and dream! “Darkness before the 


dawn” and “destruction before construction” would be appropriate - 
slogans for China today. We must not be pessimistic over this 


present situation. The brightness of the future is yet to come, . 


as Pearl 8. Buck stated recently: “If any war could be called a 


good thing for a country, this war has been good for China, if not 
for the millions of individuals who have suffered horribly from it. 
China has learned the trick of the phoenix, rising strong for the 


future out of the ashes of the past. - 


——=0= 


On The Eve of 
Pine. 


THE coming of Christmas is a unique opportunity to remind 
ourselves of the love of God and the spirit of sacrifice. The 
significant message of Christmas is that God has entered into 
human life and shares with us our manifold experiences—our 


sorrows and joys, successes and failures, victories and defeats. 


‘That we are at the close of another year should also impress 
us with the impalpable flight of time and stir us to greater action 
in view of the brevity of our life. To many if not all of us the 


present year has been full of sad experiences. Many have lost their 
homes, their belongings and even their dear ones. If the appalling 


conditions to which the war refugees’ lives have been reduced were 
all told, it would make even the angels weep. But ungrateful 
is he who broods only over the material losses he has sustained © 


a and forgets the One “who has borne our griefs and carried our 
- gorrows,” and who seeks to bring good out of evil. All too often 
_we give thanks only when the material blessings of life seem to come 


our way. But the most thankful person in the world is the one 


who has faced all the misfortunes of life and yet trusts in the 


assurances of God who says, “I will give unto thee treasures of 
darkness.” (Isaiah, Chapter 45). 


Some one has well said that we become truly thankful only as 


we experience those phases of life that make for ingratitude. With 
both the Old Year and the New Year upon the threshhold together, 
_ the one departing and the other entering, let us give thanks to Him 
who has preserved our lives and ask for courage that makes § life 
triumphant. Life is a continuous struggle. Life is too short to be 
loaded down with hurtful memories. Let us not enter the New 


Year sorrowtully or but ourselves for erent tasks of 
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body oie mind. aH us pray for strength from on high that we 
may be empowered, if necessary, to endure trials and tribulations, 
and convert them into agencies for wider and deeper benefits to 
ourselves and others. Like the wise men of old who were bent on 
finding Jesus—the Way, the Truth, and the Life—no matter what the | 
cost, let us also set out on this eve of Christmas in quest of truth 
and light, of righteousness and justice, with a spirit of confidence 
and courage which converts woe to weal, and defeat to victory. 


T'o Thee, O Christ, Immortal King! 
Our grateful tribute we would bring, . 
Of faith and hope and fervent love, 
In songs of praise, with saints above. 


Like them who, through Thy blessed grace ae 
Behold Thy glory, face to face, 
wondrous mercy we extol, | 
And crown Thee, Jesus, Lord of all! 


The scourge, the cruel cross, was Thine, 
Dear suffering Saviour, Christ divine! 

Thine, the kingdom! Thine alone,— 
Exalted to God’s glorious throne. ‘ 


Through the rent veil—Thy riven side— 
The gates-of heaven were opened wide ;— 
Oh, with the ransomed, holy throng, 

Be ours to share the triumph song! aa 


To Thee, O Prince of Life, be given 

Ali love, all! praise, in earth and heaven ;—- 
To Thy blest name all glory be, | 
Oh King of kings, eternally! 


=0= 


| Building A Social 
F. OLIN STOCKWELL 


a EFORE the war swept upon China with its toll of: tragedy 
and death, the charge was often made that the church in 
| China had no social conscience. It seemed to its critics that 
‘both the missionaries who had brought the gospel to China 
in the first place and the Chinese leaders whom they had trained had 
little interest beyond proclaiming the Word and establishing the 
church. The gos they preached was one of personal salvation. 
That salvation seemed to have little relation to the daily life other 
than making it possible to bear the inhuman burdens of a mediaeval 
civilization with patience and courage, awaiting the hope of eternal 
life beyond the grave.. What little the church did to alleviate the 
suffering of those in distress was almost entirely in the nature of 
‘first-aid rescue work, not anything that would fundamentally change — 
the basic social evil ‘which made such suffering possible. The Jesus 
that was preached and expressed in action was the preacher and the 
healer—not the prophet of a new social order. It was little wonder 
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that the Chimienalate seorned the church and insisted that it had 


- no more power to attack the fundamental social evils. at the heart 


of China than did the Buddhist monastery situated in calm detach- 
ment among the trees on the hill-side. In reply to such criticisms 


as these, the majority of the church leadership probably admitted 
their truth, for the majority of Christians in China can see little 


relation between salvation and a transformed social order. To them 


the gospel is a “personal” gospel, saving the individual. Social 
problems are outside its scope. But a sizeable minority believed 
that our gospel must save all of life, that there is nothing outside 


its interest. To them this lack of a social conscience on the part 


of the church has been a source of real concern, and they have 
. wondered how’ they might create it. 


Now we are in the midst of war, and all diffevences of opinion 
have been temporarily abandoned in answer to the tremendous 
challenge of the present hour. More than this, the leaders of the 


_ church, both Chinese and foreign; have showed such heroism and 
’ sacrifice in serving in places of danger and need that our tongues 


are silenced and our heads bowed in reverence before this triumph 


of spirit over the flesh. It is impossible to say that the Christian 
group has no interest in the common people when it thus gives its 


life in their behalf. Christian hospitals filled with wounded, doctors 


and nurses working steadily and calmly on through constant danger, . 


mission compounds and churches filled with helpless refugees, all 
types of refugee camps organized and administered through sacrificial 
service—surely the Christian group under the fine leadership of the 
National Christian Council has proved itself true to its Master in 


_a time of national crisis. The unselfish service thus poured out on 

behalf of those in need has shut the mouths of critics ‘and has even 
_ forced from the lips of Communist leaders a measure of gratitude 
and praise. No one can say phat the church is not inverested in the 


common people. 


In the light of such facts one is in danger of being gravely 
misunderstood if he raises questions. Yet some questions will not 


be stilled. Is this enough? Does all of this war-relief activity, 
essential as it is in the present hour, indicate a growing conscience 
on social matters? Or rather is not this ministering to the needy . 
in direct line with all of our Christian tradition of the past, and simply 


what the church in China has always done, geared at this time to 
a war situation? Have we any reason to hope that, once the war 


is over, the church will be any. different in its apprehension of basic — 


social problems than it was before the war began? And if this be 
true, will there not be the same shrinking into the shell of an 
individualistic gospel, with the consequent alienation of China’s So- 


_ cially minded radicals and youth? 


One of the basic needs of our pacer ey in China is the devslenmat 
of a social conscience. Even in this time of war we must prepare 
to educate for the more difficult days of peace that will eventually 
come. If this war is to mean anything to the Chinese people, it 
must be followed by a peace in which those who are burdened by 
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salen: disease, i and injustice get a larger share of the 
good things of life. The. church should be in the vanguard in the 
fight for social justice. While eschewing the methods of the Com- 
munists, she should be just as keenly”*aware of the wrongs that exist 
as any left-wing group, and just as zealous to right those wrongs. 
Otherwise she will continue to be called the “tool: of the capitalists” 
or be scorned for her irrelativity to life. | 


| Now the present war ‘situation has revealed that which we all 

know, that the heart of the Christian group is sound. When that 
group sees a need, the response is certain to be immediate and 
sacrificial. The trouble with most of the basic social evils is that 
we do not know about them, or know about them in such a hazy way 
that they mean little to us. Excessive interest rates, tenant 
farmers, labor conditions in mines and factories, over-population, 
taxation evils, liquor and opium monopolies,—all of these exist, but 


_ we have no way of securing the facts, or having secured them, _ 


hardly know what to do. The pastors and people in the churches 
have a hazy idea that these evils and many others are in society, 
but they know little of detail or jhave Hittle eeeling that they can 
do anything about them. 


In other words, the hasic ‘weed for the growth laf a igpedil | 
conscience is knowledge of social facts and concrete ways in which 
we may attack specific problems. That’ we do not have, because _ 

we have not yet created any way of securing it. In the United 
_ States attempts are being made through the Methodist Federation | 
for Social Service, through the Congregational Council for Social 
‘Action, and through other groups to awaken the church-to the facts 
and arouse her to action. In England similar agencies are at work, 
educating the church and finding in the Christian group resources 
‘for social change. 


But in China we have not done this yet. ‘It is time we began 
to think about it. We have social science departments in,some 
of our leading Christian universities which would be glad to co- 
operate in securing relevant facts. We have a cooperative body in 
the National Christian Council which might well establish a depart- 
ment of Social Service and publish a bulletin of social facts. We have 
the good will of the government which would welcome the frank - 
criticism and creative leadership of such a group in helping toward 


the solution of some of China’s basic problems. There is nothing § 


that we could do that would so quickly win the interest and loyalty 
of many of China’s youth, and create a reasonable hope that the 
church might be working — for the creation of a new 
social order. 


To many who are immersed in fhe multiplied villian attendant 
upon carrying on the war, these suggestions may seem wholy ir- 
relevant. But to others who are deeply concerned about the influence 
of the Christian fellowship upon the total ie of the new China, 
the creation of the social conscience through the publishing of social 
facts seems primary pg to the building of me Kingdom 
E of God in this ae 
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Recent Religious Thinking and Its Significance 
| for Christian Education 
R. 0. JOLLIFFE 


| O one on furlough from the China Mission Field, sensitive to 

all the new impressions—and ‘depressions—of his native land 

the most important movement of recent years seems to lie in 

— the realm of changing religious thought and its significance for 


___ For a quarter of a century certain ideas have dominated in the 
philosophical background of religious thinking. The validity of the 
pragmatic approach, the finality of the appeal to biology, psychology 
and the social sciences, the interpretation of history as an idealized 
democracy, symbolizing the ultimate good and promising an easy 
progression into a world order, morally, culturally and economically . 
satisfactory and the tacit acceptance of the known universe as the 
final register of meaning, have assumed so largely the character 
of: unassailable axioms that one was entirely unprepared to find 
amongst religious leaders in North America a drastic and sudden 
break with. almost all the conclusions which these theorems imply. 
The change seems due to a number of causes: The rise of the recent 
scientific approach, with:its release from the determinism of New- 
ton’s theories, suggesting at least a new liberty to postulate a 
spiritual explanation of the universe; the more recent New Testament 
exegesis discrediting the interpretations of Protestant liberalism and 
recognizing in Christ’s teachings of the kingdom of God, factors 
not wholly confined to the processes of this world, the writings of 
Karl Barth placing a new emphasis upon theology—while few may. 
- fully accept his teachings, many see in a clearer light the importance 
of the things he emphasised—all doubtless had their place in giving 
birth to a fresh trend in religious thinking. The outstanding agency, 
however, in bringing such a large body of Christian thought to set 
_ suddenly and definitely in a new direction would seem to be the 
' relentless logic of world events and the prevalence of distressing 
conditions among mankind in general. | | 
For some years there has been maturing within the minds of 
Christian leaders a fuller apprehension of the -significance of the 
sinister influences in political, economic and social conditions, a bitter 
disappointment that the physical sciences should find their most. 
spectacular contributions in furnishing certain groups of men with 
the means of carrying on war and other groups with the opportunity 
of grinding the face of the poor, a sense of defeatism that democracy 
has allowed small groups of capitalists to reduce a continent of 
free men to a condition verging on serfdom, a fear of the ideology 
of the totalitarian state, and withal the shock engendered by the re- 
vival of cruelty and the passing of almost every last vestige of chivalry 
or sincerity in international and class relations. These have com-— 
bined to arouse the Christian leadership of North America as it 
has not been stirred for a generation. The awakening is much 
more than a new consciousness of the ludicrously irrational and 
pathetic aspects of our Western civilization such as might be caut- 
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erized with the acid of ridicule and irony; it ig much more than 
the mere cognizance of a contradiction in life te be met with the 
application of an academic form of social pathology such as is — 
indicated by Professor Dewey, when he acknowledges that, “with 
tremendous increase in our control of nature, in our ability to use 
nature for our human use and satisfaction, we find the actual re- 
alization of ends, the enjoyment of values, growing unassured and 
precarious. At times it would seem as though we were caught in . 
a contradiction:’”! 


- - Qne has but to listen io the preaching ‘of such men as Drs. 
Buttrick, Coffin, Glo er, England, Kirk, Holt and many eminent 
Canadian ministers also, to realize that Christian leadership is — 
defiant of and militant against. what is now recognized as the 
antithesis of God and the good. In the words of Professor Kraemer 
“The outstanding characteristic of our time is the complete disap- 
pearance of all absolutes:and the victorious but dreadful dominion — 
of the spirit and attitude*of relativism.’ : 


It is true no doubt, that in his struggle for autonomy. in regener 
and conduct and in his break with scholaticism and authority, man | 
found a great releas bringing enrichment of life and spirit, but it 
is no less true that having left the sterile desert, man has wandered 
far into the wilderness to lose himself among the trees. 


In North "raligio the trees now discovered to be inimical to the 


growth of the religious life of the continent, are those bearing the 
fruit of humanism and rooted in an empirical and pragmatic philoso-— 
phy of life. With the change in religious thinking comes the re- 
alization that a system, which, as enunciated by Professor thi : 

accepts man eeiy as biological, views knowledge as the under- — 
standing of things through their origins and functions, recognizes 

experience as the only reality and thought itself as an organ of — 
response and an instrument of: behaviour, is essentially inadequate 


to provide a logical basis for constructive faith or to furnish vital — b 


methods in the processes of Christian education. 
One college professor in Religious Education claims that Swe 


have through our approach in religious education:raised up on this | : 


continent a generation of young people who know less about the 


Christian religion than any generation since white men came to | 


North America.” The awakening Christian thought refuses to meet 


pragmatism on its own ground and denies the validity, for the re- _ 


ligious world, of its fundamental propositions. Professor Bower, 

who in his work, ‘The Curriculum of Religious Education,’ attempts 
most. strenuously to carry Professor Dewey’s theories of education 
over into Religious Education, writes of the discovery and attain- 
ment of ultimate. ébjectives in life as follows: “The modern mind 
has introduced into its conception of reality the idea of development 
the poche t of this is the idea of 


~ This hope is born of man’s confidence, based upon initial success in 
1, Influence of Dominionism on Philosophy; p. 7. _ | | 
2. The Christian Message in a non-Christian World; p.. 6. 
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this Airedtion, in his ability to produce changes in his world that 


are in keeping with his desires and purposes. The farthest reach 


of this confidence is his hope that sometime, through an understanding 
of the processes that are involved in the creation of personality and 
a social order, he will be able to change his own nature through the 
remaking of his own desires and purposes.’ 


The recent approach however, involves the flat ref usal to accept - 
_ the Universe and the processes of nature as the final register of 
meaning or the modern interpretation of those processes as conclusive, 
It definitely breaks with that long-cultivated sense of dependence 
upon science as the only basis for security in thought life or stability 
in the organization of practical activities. , 


_ But the new trend is far more than a movement operating over 
against the implications of pragmatism. It is rather a positive 
affirmation of faith—a moving on and beyond into a realm where 
Empirical knowledge may follow but cannot dominate. It takes its 
_ position primarly on a belief; a belief in God seen in his relations 
with man; God breaking in upon History in the revelation of him- 
self through Jesus Christ. A belief that may be strengthened by 
an appeal to the achievements of Christianity during the past twenty 
centuries, but not dependant upon that. “It is as though a veil had 
been drawn from our eyes and we were receiving the Christian 
revelation anew as the early Christians received it.’’* 


. The strength of the belief lies in an intuition that here is ‘te 


“way of truth. It is the type of conviction that would hold were — he 


_ there no history to fall back upon, but only the vision of reality  - 


itself—a faith that finds its validity not only in ‘what’ it sees but also — 


in the ‘degree’ and the ‘quality’ of its own operations. 


- This affirmation .looks forward, not backward, to discover its | 
_ patterns in ultimate objectives, it looks forward to God rather than 


‘| ~~ backward to man in seeking the means of attainment. Pragmatism 


in looking backward, measures the distance man has travelled in 
evolving from the lower orders of life. On such a standard man can 


- complacently congratulate himself on his present high attainments. 


From this standpoint shortcomings and failures on his part have 


FE merely relative value in the vast evolving process, but looking forward 


to God as perfect righteousness man sees himself as having come 
short and in dire need of help. Mistakes and failures in the light 
of absolute goodness assume a quality of concrete guilt, and carry - 
' @ consciousness of sin that allows for a new powerful motive entirely 
lacking in man’s comparison of his progress with an undeveloped 
past. This revolutionary emphasis upon faith and upon revelation 
rather than upon empirical knowledge, raises Religious Education 

unto an entirely new level with a positive quality in method and ap- 

proach, diametrically different to that enunciated by Professor 
- Bower who claims that morality and religion can be taught only as 
responses to typical that “The initiative begins and 
ends with the learner. must try out his the 


3. The Curriculum of Religious Education, p. 253. 
4. Christian Feb, 27, 1938, 
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knowledge his own past experience has given him and the knowledge 
he has derived from others, including the experience that is recorded 
in books. In learning, absolutely nothing can take the place of 
‘trial and error...... ith the attainment of a reasonable amount 
of dexterity in handling the situation, the process may be said to 
be mastered and the mind moves on-to some new experience.” 
“The laboratory will need to determine what, on the whole, the Chris- 
tian outcome would be-in. each of the selected situations...... these 
outcomes would be determined chiefly by the consensus of expert — 
opinion.” “By. this process of higher self-criticism desires tend to 
- become socialized ethicized and spiritualized.’’® 

It is just here that the new emphasis in Religious Education 
definitely parts company with the method suggested by Professor 
Bower. As Professor Kraemer points out, man cannot create for 
himself realities that are absolute, “because they are his own creation 
and one’s own creation can never be one’s absolute authority.’® | 

Moreover a method primarly dependant upon responses to 
typical life-situations is from the standpoint of recent: thought 
fundamentally defective in teaching certain Christian essentials. 
When a life situation is approached in a strictly reflective attitude and 
considered in all its bearings, no matter how. adapt the reasoning 
powers of the group concerned or how careful the ‘supervisor of the 
moral and religious persons,’ the group does not—on the basis of 
reasoning—rise beyond its own intellectual powers and the results at 


best inevitably fall short of attaining those qualities which would — 


bring them into the area of Christian education. Training in Chris- 
tian education includes faith and faith obviously is a reaching out, 
both in imagination and in practice to conclusions and to acts far 
beyond those guaranteed by strict logical conclusions based upon the 
experiences and fundamental philosophy of life which most men 


carry in their minds. | ee 
Professor Dewey saw clearly—as some religious educators fail 


to see—the logical implications of his pragmatic hypothesis and not _ 


- even in his statement of ‘A Common Faith’ does he leave a place 
for ‘faith’ in the Christian conrftation of the word. There are 
challenges in Christian faith, that can never be rationalized on a 
strictly pragmatic basis and there are courses of action in the Chris- | 
tian life which must first be followed as nde. before the full 


logic of the conduct or control is- comprehended. 


: Under the new orientation the subject matter of Religious 
_ Education centers not so much on the experience of the pupil as upon 
the experience of Jesus. F. R. Barry sees the uniqueness of Jesus — 
in the quality of his response to the will of God.? The teaching of 
this experience of Jesus can enter the experience of the learner as 
control because it carries the appeal of a universal, a comprehensive 
and an eternal logic which embraces the true conclusions of all 
lesser logics within its own transcending truth. The emphasis upon 

Jesus and his response to the will of God can carry over into conduct 


§. The Curriculum of Religious Education; pages, 125,190,75 
6. The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World; p. 10. 
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because it brings a constant to the will’ It 
affects the learner’s own responses to actual concrete conditions; 
in that they become, not responses to an infinite number of concrete 
situations finally articulated into a system of good habits as character, 
but responses under the influence of an attitude of mind and heart — 
to one enduring situation, namely the presence of God as revealed 
in Christ with one enduring criterion, namely, the will of God. 


| An increased emphasis upon the use of the Bible in Religious | 
: Education, not as one of the ‘equally valuable’ sources but as the- 
~ one all-important source of materials, has resulted from the recent - 
change in religious thinking. The youth leaders of the United Church 
of Canada have reorganized their Sunday School productions in 
harmony with the views on stronger biblical emphasis and are co- 
operating with the Baptist church of Canada in issuing i a new series | 


sunday School helps. 


? In relation to social problems and the seid ‘of wider group 
relations, recent thinking is moving along two lines. Inward ‘in 
an attempt to arouse the conscience of the Christian Church and 
outward as the Church becomes aware of her great ecumenical mission © 
‘in a worldwide fellowship; viewing the world as a unit and its 
problems on a planetary scale.’ At the same time seeing the local . 


gocial life and the national life as an intimate part of the responsibility aa 


of the church as a church. In the words of Doctor Oldham, “the 
point on which we wish most of all to insist is that Christian actions 


Oe. the corporate life (of the state and the community) though it 


is the action of individuals, does not mean isolated action ‘but action 
Christians as members of the Church.’ 


Moreover, the church as the conscious medium of redemption 


~ for all peoples is not dependant for sanction on the:powers of this 


- world nor indebted to man for his approval but divinely endowed 
~ with a freedom to be ever above and beyond political or social con- 

trol. All the churches taking part in the ecumenical ynovements 

today are agreed that “the church is not merely a human organization, 

but a community of which Jesus Christ is the Lord and in. which 

he is at work. In other words all conceive of the church as an 
object of faith.”® 


In terms of Religious ‘Pducation this involves a new emphasis 
upon the training of the membership in an understanding of the 
‘nature of the Church and in an understanding of the nature of the 
Christian life in the world and in society at large. In one sense 
it is not a training for, but a training in religious education through 
educated religious living. But when all is said and done Religious 
_ Education is still in part a miracle. In one sense there is an element 


of the miraculous in the processes of all education. We are sur- ; 


- rounded by mystery. We look back through the history of the race 

for patterns and for sanctions, to find creation a mystery; we look 
- forward to understand purposes and ends, ‘to see mystery awaiting 
- just before us. It was this Religious Education forgot in atten 


8. The Church and its Function in Society; p. 177. | 
9. The Church and its Function in Society; ("T Hooft) p. 77. 
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to teach the meaning of life while ignoring the elements which give - 
life its deepest meaning. Knowledge has its place but it has its 
limitations—it too must pass away: for we know in part and we 
prophecy in part but when that which is perfect is come, the wider 
synthesis will be found, not as knowledge but as love. 


=0=- 


A New Program for the Training of Youth in China 


N a previous issue of this Weekly,* Professor Chen Chih-mai, — 
in his splendid article, “Can Chinese Education Survive the © 
War?” told us in a convincing way that Chinese education will 
survive the war. Among other things he said that “the govern- 

ment is taking opportunity to carry out a reorganization of the 

_ whole educational system of China on a plan at once more rational 

and better fitted for the present state of affairs in the country.” 

To supplement or rather to substantiate what Professor Chen has 

written, a brief presentation of a new program recently formulated . 

by the government for Mp training of youth in China may not be 


out of place. 
7 On February 25, 1938, the Ministry of Education issued a general 
outline for the training of youth, and ordered all the grades of 
schools of the country to carry it out as a means of meeting the 
present national crisis. This general outline consists of three parts: 
the fundamental concepts to be inculcated in youth, the important 
aspects of training, and the different means of training. The follow- 
ing is a gist of the whole program. | 
- + The first part of mie program deals with the fundamental con- 
cepts of the training. The idea is that before we can effect a suc- | 
cessful training of our youth, we must inculcate in them some 
fundamental concepts regarding our philosophy of life, our people, | 
our country, and our world. In regard to philosophy of life, every | 
youth must be led to apie that the main purpose of living is to — 
make improvements on the living of humanity, and that the meaning 


of life is to form a part of the continuous life of the universe. To 


- adopt this philosophy of life, we must emphasize four points in the 
training of our youth. The first is to conquer nature and to utilize 
everything provided by nature. Everything exists for us and is 
made for our use; so we must do our best to conquer nature and to 
‘utilize it to the fullest extent in order to improve and enrich the — 


' life of humanity. The second is to be willing to sacrifice for what 


we believe and for our people and our country. One’s life is not the 
only life. We must integrate our lives with the life of our national 
history, and must, when necessary, have the determination to suppress © 
our small ego for the sake of the great ego, and to sacrifice ourselves 
to the rejuvenation of our nation. The third is to have an object | 
in doing everything. Without a proper object, we can succeed in 
nothing, and our action is meaningless. And the fourth is to be | 
self-conscious, self-determining, and-self-reliant. We can 


*China Forum. — | 
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have progress, only when we are self-conscious and self-critical; and 
we will not perish only when we are self-determining and self-reliant. 

The second fundamental concept to be inculcated in our youth. 
is a concept concerning our people. We must make our youth realize 
_ that the Chinese race is one of the best races of the world, and that 
the Chinese people are full of creative spirit. In fact, we, as a nation, 
have made special contributions toward the world civilisation. It 
is our duty to magnify what we have done. To inculcate this 
fundamental concept in our youth, we must explain to them with 
illustrations the characteristics of our people and the reasons why 
‘we are one of the best races of the world. We must lecture to them — 
on the special features of our native culture, and try to illuminate 
its strong points and to correct its weak ones. And we must plant 
in them respect for and confidence in our people. © 


That the state is supreme over evervthing, and that every youth | 


- ghould recognize the relation between the state and the individual, 


_ the present conditions of our country and the various ways of serving - 
her constitute the third fundamental concept of the training. To 
-inculeate this concept in our youth, we must explain to them with 
illustrations a number of important things, such as the significance 
of the co-existence of the individual and the state. the rudimentary 
obligations of a modern citizen to his country, the theory of the 
priority of one’s duty to one’s rights, the requirements for building 
_a modern state, the immediate needs of China, and the ways and 
means of meeting the needs. And in our curriculum we must em- 
phasize Chinese geography, Chinese history (especially historical facts _ 
of foreign aggressions), and stories full of patriotic thoughts and 
nationalistic spirits. In teaching we must utilize as far as possible 
native materials and conduct practical investigations. 


The fourth fundamental concept of the training of our youth is 
internationalism. Our objective should be to make them understand 
the present conditions of the nations of the world, the nature of 
the modern international society, our relations with all other. coun- 
tries, our place in the international family, our mission to the world, 
_and finally the belief that we can promote internationalism only when — 
we have regained our liberty, independence and equality. In order | 
to accomplish this, we have to explain to our vouth the conditions 
of the different countries during the last few decades with special 
attention to the tendencies of and reasons for the development of 
their military organizations. political situations, diplomatic relations, 
and economic conditions. We have to analyze for them the com- 

plicated nature of the modern international relationships and relate — 
- to them the historical facts concerning the intercourse between our 
country and other nations..during the last few decades, so. that 
_ thev can have a clear understanding of our status in this international 
~- ‘4, Finally we have to make’ clear to them that our struggle for 
regaining libertv. independence, and eauality is the struggle for 
_ maintaining world peace and promoting internationalism. 


i The second part of the program deals with the important 
aspects of the training of our youth. The important aspects of 


1 — are ined ba physique, living, and service, They 
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are of equal importance. In regard to the first aspect of training, 


our objective should be to center our youth’s faith on the Three _ 


People’s Principles and on our national.leader. We must expose to 
them the essence of these Principles and’make them understand that 
they are the most comprehensive principles for the salvation of our 
people and our country, and the supreme ideal for building our nation. 
We must also explain to them the place they have held in modern 
international politics, economy and culture. As ‘to our national 
leader, it is our duty to relate to our youth his words and deeds 
and to stir up their natural feeling to have faith in him and to 
follow him. We must make our youth listen to him with the right 


mind-set, and make them always think in the same vay as he thinks 


and act in the same way as he acts. | 
The training of character has the following objectives: to ex- 


plicate to our youth such cardinal virtues as loyalty, filial piety, — 


benevolence, faithfulness, and peacefulness; to make them realize 
the significance of propriety, righteousness, honesty, and shameful- 
ness, aS advocated by our national leader; and to make them cherish 
the spirit of fairness, ‘sincerity, and plainness. There are twelve 
dictums for our youth to observe as a means of character-training. 
They are as follows: _ | | 


1. To be loyal anc brave is ; the foundation of patriotism. 
2. To be filial is the foundation of regulating a family. 
FI To be benevolent is the foundation of social intercourse. 
4 


- To be faithful and righteous is the ° samme of building a 
career. 


. To be peaceful is the foundation of attending to the affairs 
of the world. 


To have good manners As the foundation of transacting 
business. 


5 
6 
7%. Tobe ebedient!i is the foundation of’the sense of responsibility. 
| 8. To be diligent and frugal is the foundation of service. 

_ 9. To be tidy is the foundation of strengthening one’s body. 
10. To be helpful to others is the foundation of happiness. 
-! IL To have tear ling is the foundation of serving the world. | 
12. To be perseverant is the foundation of success. 

In addition to the twelve dictums, there are the “Ten Rules 


of a Military Man” also to ne observed by our _— Every youth 
is expected: ne 


1. to practise the Three People’ S. Principles. and to defend our 
country, and no opposition or negligence is to be tolerated; 


2. to support the Nationalist Government and to obey the 


_ authorities, and no falsehood or revolt is to be tolerated; 


| 8. to respect and love one’s colleagues and to protect the people, | 


- and no haughtiness or rudeness is to be tolerated; 
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4. to be faithful to one’s duty and to carry out. orders, and no 
procrastination or cowardice is to be tolerated; | 
_ §. to be strict in discipline and to be ‘brave and determined, 
| and no relaxation or dereliction is to be tolerated; 
6. to have esprit de corps and to cooperate with others, is 
no disorderliness or evasiveness is to be tolerated; 


%. to be responsible, to have the sense of shame, and to ontat 


military ethics, and no dirtiness or coveteousness is to be | 


tolerated ; 


8. to endure and to be and plaih, and no 
extravagance or dishonesty is to be tolerated; 


9. to pay attention to manners and to keep oneself tidy, ima ) 


| no voluptuousness or romance is to be tolerated; and 
10. to cultivate one’s person with sincerity, and to practise faith- 


fulness and righteousness, and no meanness or deception is . 


to be tolerated. 


The third aspect of is Its objectives are 
to have a good constitution and to be able to defend oneself and 
one’s country. First of all we must give’ our youth plenty of physical 
exercise, for one’s physique depends to a large extent upon ex- 
ercise. Before our youth can stand all kinds of hardships and 
shoulder the responsibility which they owe their country and people, 


they have to have perseverance and strong physique. Some good 


exercises are climbing, swimming, hiking boxing, and racing. To 
have plenty of exercise is not enough. We must make our youth 


observe the important rules of hygiene, such as eating at a definite : 
time, being tidy in dress, going to bed early, getting up early, - 
breathing fresh air, staying outdoors most of the time to get plenty — 


of sunlight, etc. Finally we must train our youth in some military 
skills, such as shooting, driving, riding, camping, os first 
aid, and reconnoitering. 


The fourth aspect of traintas is diviher The living of our youth 


should be made military, productive, and artistic. To do so, every — 


youth is expected to respect orderliness and to observe discipline. All 


his activities should be nimble, accurate, neat and stern, and void’ 


of the bad habits of romance, laziness, and self-indulgence. He is 


expected to engage himself in manual work and to learn some craft | | 


_ to increase his productive power. At the same time he should know 


how to utilize waste products and how to reduce squandering. He © 


should be frugal in all his expenses. ‘He is also expected to keep 


himself tidy and clean. Anything that is tidy and clean has its 


natural beauty. So every youth must be careful in his clothing, 
food, shelter, and methods of travel. Finally we must so train 


our youth that they ean form the habits of simplicity and plainness. - 


They must be led to understand that things are made for us - we 
should not be them. | 


‘ 
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ai fifth aspect of training is service. Our objective should 
“be to make our youth recognize that the purpose of human life is 
service, not plunder. The essential point of service is mutual help, 
and social service is a duty fundamental to the existence of man- 
kind. It is free from selfish motive and its major promise is social 
welfare. There are three practical ways for our youth to secure 
this training. The first one is to assist under the guidance of the 
government any kind of popular organizations, and to promote the 
_ ‘Ways and means of increasing the producing power of the people. 
They can participate in the work of all kinds of propaganda groups 
and training corps, and help enforce compulsory education with the 
purpose of increasing the political knowledge of the people and the 
_ level of their producing power. The second one is to have our you 
participate in all kinds of charity work and social service, such 
that of soldiers, air defence work, anti-epidemic work, and fire- 
_ prevention work. The third one is to assist our army in protecting 
The people, in defending the country, and in maintaining order, and 
to participate in fighting the enemies when necessary. 


The third part of the program deals with the different means 
_ Of training. The two leading means are the daily activities and the — 
school ‘curriculum. e carricula of all the different grades of 
schools are in the midst. of revision and will be announced by the 
Ministry of Education at a later date. Under the daily activities 
there are six impo t means suggested by the program for the 
training of our youth. The first is the small group meetings. These 
meetings are to be organized in all the schools to give students a 
chance to discuss and study all kinds of political, economic, and social 
problems together with the practical ways of solving them. In 
- addition, these. <smeeti gs are used to foster good feelings among 
students, and to give them opportunities to practise the four powers 
of direct legislation: the intiative, the voting, the referendum and 
. the recall, and to ¢ Itivate their organizing ability. The second ~ 
is excursions and picnics. They can be used to bring all the © 
small groups together and to cultivate among them physical health — 
as well as good feeling. And whenever there is an emergency they | 
can be assembled quickly at an indicated pla¢e. The third means 
is rural service. The idea is to make students understand the local 
farming conditions and the hardships of the masses. This kind. 
_of service will not only give students plenty of physical exercise but 
also enable them under the direction of the government to educate 
the masses and to cultivate their organizing and producing power. 
The fourth means is relief work. Every student, in order to realize 
that the purpose of human life is service, should be given plenty 
of chances to undertake all kinds of relief work, such as air defense, 
anti-epidemic service, fire prevention, flood prevention, taking care 
of the refugees from war areas, ° ‘and looking after the wounded 
soldiers. The fifth means is camping. This is to let students 
practise military and group life, so that some day they can join 
our army to defend the country. The sixth means is travel outside 
of one’s own province. By this means students can find out for 
themselves the conditions and customs of the snareines places and 
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also the size of our territory. Thus they can be led to give up any 
provineial prejudices and to be willing to unite together for the 


protection and defense of our country. — 


| So much for this brief presentation of the new program for 
the training of youth in China. To a student of comparative eduta-_ 
tion, it is commonplace that modern nations in periods of severe | 
crises have subjected their educational program to thoroughgoing 

examination and revision. Russia, Germany Italy and Turkey are 
_ striking examples. China is no exception. In the past we have 
- made a number of educational reforms, such as the introduction of 
a modern educational system in 1902, the establishment of a dem- 
ocratic educational program in 1912,-the adoption of a new school 
system in’1922, and the centralization of educational control in 1928. 
All these reformis,. however, have put a large amount of emphasis 
on educational organization and administration and have more or 
less neglected the fundamental training of our youth. The present 
attempt outlined by the ministry of Education is a definite step 
forward in the course of educational reform. The program presented 
above, incomplete as it is, has at least awakened us to the truism 
that the right training of youth instead of being: confined to book 
learning, touches every phase of his activity and personality, and 
always takes into consideration his social heritage and national 
interests. The present Sino-Japanese conflict has certainly made 
havoc among us; but it has also stimulated us to think more seriously 


about our educational matters. This new program for the training 


of youth may be considered to be a result of serious thinking on the - 
part of the government, to make our youth capable to cope with 
the present crisis of our nation. 

To close, let us not overlook the difficulty of putting this program 
- into operation. We all know that many devices succeed not by 
_ virtue of their own excellence but because of the ability and per-— 
_ sonality of their sponsors. Our philosopher Sheng Chin was correct 
when he said that “in ruling a state, one should depend upon right 


men, not upon right plans.” The new program for the training 


of youth is certainly “more rational and better fitted for the present 
state of affairs in the country,” but in order to achieve what the 
program is intended for, we must have a large number of well- 
trained teachers and principals. Where can we get them? This is 
going to be an urgent problem for the educational authorities of the 


country tosolyve. 


In Remembrance 
wee. 


Mrs. Lin was the first Chinese woman to take up gee ores education 
as a life profession. She graduated from Wellesley College in 1913 
receiving the degree of B. A. in physical education. Shortly after her 
return to China, she was made principal of the Y.W.C.A. Normal School 
in physical education. At one time she was teacher to as many as 
seven girls’ schools in Shanghai. In 1920 when her husband moved 
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to Tsingtao, she went there with him and with her two children. She | 
' started a kindergarten and was made physical education director of a 


girls’ school. She was the first president of Tsingtao Women’s Club. 
Later she returned to live in Nanking and again was extremely active. 
As chairman of the local Y.W.C.A. she started dormitories for 
young women who came to Nanking to work in different government 
offices. She helped the New Life Movement in refugee relief work and 
perfected an economic stove. She helped in organizing various track 
meets and in editing many books. As a church worker she participated 
in many conferences and was an active member of the Episcopal 
~. In 1936 she went to live in Canton. Naturally she was extremely 
busy during the war, She worked under air-raids for severa] months 
in the laboratory of the Bureau of Agriculture in preparing the war 
time cook book which was published for-distribution throughout Kwang- 
tung Province. She was a pioneer of physical education and a tireless 
social worker. On August 17, 1938 she passed away in- Hongkong. 


MRS. C. F. WOOD — 


The friends of Dorothy, beloved wife of Chester F. Wood, will 
be grieved to learn that she passed away a few weeks ago in her home 


in Newton Center, Mass., where, with their four children, they have 
been spending their furlough. During the years that they have been 
connected with the American Baptist. Foreign Mission Society, Mrs. 
Wood has rendered valuable services in the Baptist work at Yachow 
and Suifu, West China. Her going will be a great loss to the work, 
and she will be rourned by a wide circle of friends in all the Missions 
of that area. | | | 
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“The Problem of the Jobless 
To the Editor of | 
The Chinese Recorder 


keep our eyes open for new jobs. 
But no jobs are in sight. Mission- 
aries have done their best. Pastors 


| | | try to find jobs for them. But 


Dear Sir,— | | 


still there are ever so many jobles 
As an editor of a young people’s: yj s 


people. What can churches do to 


magazine, I dare say that the 
church must understand what’s in. 
the mind of young people. One 


of the main problems of young’ 
people is the problem of jobs. . 


What jobs can we offer to young 
people? Returned students have 
‘come to my office for jobs. Young 
people come to me for advice about 
further studies and for jobs. 
They ‘need our help. Can we help 
them? 
It is all right for 


e to pray for 
them. It is also 


important to 


help the hungry and the jobless? 
I wish we could find some devices 


whereby we could decrease the 


number of the jobless. 


I am sure that Christian think- 
ers are not concerned with such 
a simple problem: But do we 


_heed high-sounding phrases now- 


adays when people are actually 
starving for lack of food and 
jobs? As an editor I feel I owe 


to my readers some solution. Can 


you help us out? oe 
Z. K. 
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ier Book Table 


PREHISTORIC POTTERY IN CHINA. By G. D. Wu (& ei). Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co, Lid. Lond. 180 pages with 64 additional pages of illustra- 
tions. 2 ps and 5 tables. Price: 21 shillings. | 
Dr. Wu has put every student, amateur and professional, of Chinese 

pottery deeply in his debt. There are—scattered in books, monographs, |: 
reports, and agazines—many recordings of information on prehistoric 
sites in China} but in this book Dr. Wu has brought together knowledge 
of twenty nine prehistoric pottery sites: six sites in North Honan, 
seven in West Honan, fo r in Shantung, two'in Shansi, one in Shensi, 
six in Kansu, and three in | anchuria. He mentions others—in Mongolia, 
Szechuan and angchow—of which he does not posses tits information 
to justify inclusion in this volume. 


| Although 1 r. Wu often frankly confesses (in about a dozen instances) 
‘ that his information about a site is based on the works of others (Li 
Chi, P. L. Yuan, Liang Ssu-Ling, Arne, Andersson, Hamada) he is no 
mere compile He has taken the findings of these others, but his 
own work at sites, his own handling of collected material, his own 
_ observations (frequently in disagreement with these other authorities) 
make this distinctly his own work. His disagreements, by the way, 
are expressed | not in generalizations, but in detail, thus giving the 
student added information and points with which to observe and study 
his own material. | 

Taking this rich material of others and of his own, | Dr. Wu has made 
a uniform analysis of the ware of each of the main sites, and he has 
' ¢lassified the ware of each site, describing it as “A. Piain ware, coarse | 
and fine; and B. Decorated ware.” ‘ine coarse and fine ware of every 
site has been analyzed in detail tor seven characteristics—color, shape, — 
‘ material, thickness, technique, suriace, decoration. This in itseift is an 

invaluable body of reference. 


_ In addition, Dr. Wu has proceeded to compare each .of the seven 
provincial groupings, within which the twenty nine sites lie, with each — 
other. Then, as a further aid-he summarizes his descriptions and 
_ comparisons, and comes to the conclusion that China’s pre-historic wares 
can be set within six classes. In each section, and again in a final 
_ summary Dr. Wu gives-what he considers the relative chronological 
placing of the wares of the twenty nine sites. 


A further valuable expression of his descriptions, analyses and 
summarizations are first, two maps (one showing pre-historic sites in 
China, and the other, the geographical distribution of the six classes of 
pre-historic wares); and second, five tables (Distribution of potsherds 
in the various strata in the fourth square of Hsi-Yin, Tabuiated summary 
of all wares, The six classes of pre-historic pottery, Distribution of the 
six classes, Chronological sequence of pre-historic sites). 


Two other | extremely useful features of this book remain to be 
mentioned. One is the very exquisitely and clearly executed illustrations, 
of which there are almost six hundred. The wares of twenty of the - 
sites are illustrated—pen and ink drawings of sherds, of pots, of re- 
constructions,.of shapes, of decorations, and photographs. These many 
and careful illustrations make the descriptive paragraphs doubly useful. 
The other useful feature is the great amount of information on technique; 
how often we wonder as we handle a sherd or a pot, “How did they do 
this?” “Was this made on a wheel?” “Are these markings decorations 
or indications of process?” “How ,could this have been-so highly 
| polished?” Dr. Wu has a answers such as these, 
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Dear Sir,— 
As an editor of a young people’s 
magazine, I dare say that the. 


church must understand what’s in 
the mind of young’ people. 
of the main problems of young 


people is the problem of jobs. 


What jobs can we offer to young 
people? Returned students have 
- come to my office for jobs. 
people come to me for advice about 
‘further studies and for jobs. 
They need our help. 
them? 
_ - It is all right for me to pray for 
them. It is also important 


Can we help 


One 


Young . 


Her going will be a great loss to the work, 
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keep our eyes open for new jobs. 


But no jobs are in sight. Mission- 
aries have done their best. Pastors 


try to find jobs for them. : But 


still there are ever so many jobless 
people. What can churches do to 


‘help the hungry and the jobless? 


I wish we could find some devices 
whereby we could decrease the 
number of the jobless. . 


I am sure that Christian think- 


ers are not concerned with such 
a simple problem. But do we 


need high-sounding phrases now- 


adays when people are actually 
starving for lack of food and 
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to my readers some solution. 
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IN CHINA. By G. D. Wu Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co, Ltd. Lond. 180 pages with 64 additional pages of illustra- 
tions. maps and 5 tables. Price: 21 shillings. , 
; Dr. Wu h s put every student, amateur and professional, of Chinese 
pottery deep! his debt. There are—scattered in books, monographs, 
reports, and agazines—many recordings of information on prehistoric 
sites in China; but in this book Dr. Wu has brought together knowledge 
of twenty nike prehistoric pottery sites: six sites in North Honan, 
seven in West Honan, four in Shantung, two in Shansi, one in Shensi, - 
six in Kansu, and three in Manchuria. He mentions others—in Mongolia, 
Szechuan an angchow—of which he does not pene enough information 
to justify inclusion in this volume. | 
Although Dr. Wu often frankly confesses (in ‘shdutt a dozen instances) 
that his inf ation about a site is based on the works of others (Li 
Chi, P. L. Yuan, Liang Ssu-Ling, Arne, Andersson,: Hamada) he is no 
- mere compile . He has taken the findings of these others, but his 
own work at rea his own handling of collected material, his own 


observations (frequently in disagreement with these other authorities) 
make this dis inctly his own work. His disagreements, by the way, 
are expressed) not in generalizations, but in detail, thus giving tne 
student added intormation and points with which to observe and study 
his own material. 
Taking this rich material of others and of his own, Dr. Wu has made 
a uniform analysis ot the ware ot each of the main sites, and he has 
classified the ware of. each site, describing it as “A, Piain ware, coarse 
and fine; and BK. Decorated ware.” ‘ine coarse and fine ware of every © 
site has been analyzed in detail for seven characteristics—color, shape, 
material, thickness, technique, suriace, decoration. in~ 1useit is an 
invaluable body of reference. | 
In addition, Dr. Wu has proceeded to compare pach of the seven 
provincial groupings, within which the twenty nine sites lie, with each 
other. Then, | s a further aid he summarizes. his descriptions and 
comparisons, | its comes to the conclusion that.China’s ‘pre-historic wares 


_.can be set within six classes. In each section, and again in a final 
summary Dr. Wu gives what he considers the relative chronological 
placing of the wares of the twenty nine sites. — 


-A. further | valuable expression of his descriptions, analyses and 
summarizations are first, two maps (one showing pre-historic sites in 
China, and the other, the geographical distribution of the six classes of 
pre-historic wares); and second; five tables (Distribution of potsherds 
in the various strata in the fourth square of Hsi-Yin, Tabuiated summary 
of all wares. The six classes of pre-historic-pottery, Distribution of the 
Bix classes, Chronological sequence of pre-historic sites). 

Two other extremely useful features of this book remain to be. 
mentioned. On is the very exquisitely and clearly executed illustrations, 
of which there are almost six hundred. The wares of twenty of the 
sites are illustrated—pen and ink drawings of sherds, of pots, of re- 
constructions, of shapes, of decorations, and photographs. These many 
and careful illustrations make the descriptive paragraphs doubly useful. 
The other useful feature is the great amount of information on technique; 
how often we: wonder as we handle a sherd or a pot, “How did they do 
this?” “Was. this made on a wheel?” “Are these markings decorations 
or indications of process?” “How could this have been so highly 
polished?” Dr. Wu has a wealth of answers to questions such as these, 
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and many of them hg ve been trated his own with 
processes; he says, “Experiments are justified by the fact that the 
function of the human hand must have been the same in ancient times 
as it is. at the present day; by using the same tools the same results 


can be produced.” Sc his observations about techniques are more than 


theories. 


- The volume has an index and a bibliography, One improvement 
which a later edition of the book showid include is the giving of place 
names in Chinese character. | 


This book is not, like Andersson’ s “Children of the Yellow Earth” 
a popularly written book which lures even an meerent & reader to become 
interested in sites (as happened to this reviewer); it is rather a rich, 
an indispensible handbook for the student already seeking more material 
with which to intelligently handle his own sherds and pots. But even 
the beginning student could well use both these books. 3 


Dr. Wu says about the thesis of this book, “The- most, fascinating 
problems of Chinese i clens, namely the origin of the Chinese culture 
and the relationship between China and the West in ancient times have 
been revived, mainly| owing to the discovery of the Red Pottery, the 


painted design on which seems to some scholars to have affinities to. 
those on Western wares. The discovery of the Black Pottery, represent- _ 
ing another distinct early culture has, on the one hand, thrown some 


“Hight on the beginnings of the Shang-Yin culture, and on the other 
hand it has raised another problem, that is, the elationship between 
the Red Pottery and the Black Pottery culture. Up to the present 
time none of these problems has been solved. This thesis is intended 
to serve as a first step toward their solution. It is clear that the origins 


/ of any culture and the relationship between this culture and that cannot 


be discovered before the relative date of the finds is ascertained; and 


°* the relative date cannot be ascertained before completing a certain 


fundamental study. As far as prehistoric pottery is concerned this 


study must include an analytical study. of the pottery from the various 


pre-historic sites, a comparative study of the pottery characteristic of 


+ the various provincial groups and a synthetic study of all the pottery | 
‘types. The aim of this thesis is to accomplish this fundamental piece 


of work—to make a systematic study of.the prehistoric pottery in China 
in order to formulate a chronological sequence of pre-historic sites.” 


This thesis was written under the direction of Professor W. Percival . 
ondon, and published on behalf of the Courtland 


Institute of Art of that University, with publication made possible by 
grants from the University of London, Sir Percival David, and Mr. — 
Eumorfopoulos. 


: So, one can see that Dr. Wuvhes been doing. leona work in more | 
senses than one. The student of pottery will use this book; the . 


searcher for cultural beginnings will refer to its rich material; the easual 


reader may suddenly wake up to realize he lives near a world-known 


site!—and maybe he will go out and see if he can find a sherd or two: 

this book will help him identify his sherds and he may end up by himse 

becoming an enthusiastic digger for pottery, that fascinating and rich 
source of evidence of China’s great and long past, 


THE NEw IN THE MOFFATT TRANSLATION.  vetrated by William 
agile by Hodder and Stoughton Limited, London, pp. 576, 
ice — net | 


The Moffatt Nev Testament is too well Restowen! to eed ‘much recom- 


mendation. First p blished in 1913, it has been widely used in many 
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‘parts of tie ord. Sweatt years later in the preface to the final re- 


vision, Dr. M¢ ffatt wrote :— 


“In the endeavour to discover where and how the translation miniit 
be corrected improved, I have first of all given some care to ‘minutiae 


of punctuation and paragraphing, besides amending some misprints. 


So far as the English style is concerned, I have seen no reason to 


abandon or even to modify the general principles upon which the transla-. — 


tion was originally based. The generous and growing response of 


_ readers in different countries and churehes has confirmed me in the 


judgment that the lines of the version are sound. But on questions of 
detail, I have not hesitated now and.then to alter an expression or 


phrase, in order make the more exact, more or more 


idiomatic. 
third, and task has been the duty of the 


; text in the light ‘of the Greek original, at points where the original 


version has been thoughtfully challenged. Sometimes the issue was 
both delicate and vital. Upon occasion, I have been led to introduce 


certain changes of interpretation. we 


Readers now have a volume that is a result of profound scholar- 
ship. What makes this addition most attractive are the sixteen beautiful 
etchings by illiiam Strang. These are very meaningful and as in 
addition, special attention has been paid to clear printing, the result 


is a most attractive book which could well be presented to non-Christian 


Wortp by William j “Published by Student Christian Move- 


ment Press, 192 pages; price; 5/-. 


This book,|by the editor of the Internztional of Missions 
begins with a ‘sketch showing the worldwide breaking down of the. 
forces which served to bind into a measure of unity the different classes 
of society within the nation and —- tended to qrente: a community 
among groups of nations. | 


“Christéndqm” began to disintegrate after the and 
secularism to a large degree took its place of preeminence in the life of 
men and nations. Secularism js.now being supplanted hy an absolute 
religion whose deity is Race dnd Blood, or Nation or Class. his is 


tending to create warring communities ‘and militates against a world 


community. Not only in the West but. in the:East as well, do we find. 


.-a break up of the older communities. In China, Japan, India, Africa, 
-—everywhere we find nations and people fluid and in a ferment of 


disintegration and reintegration. -What is needed is an integrating power 
to create not on'y communities of a national scope but,a World Community. 


2 Only Christianity is adequate for this. task, and Christianity expressed 


in and thru the Church; for “the key to community lies in the recognition 


of something that transcends human community. 


The author then tells us what°the Church means. The fellowship 


‘of the church is a gift from God and its message must give God the 


first place. The Church must: preach and live the Gospel of Forgiveness. 
It must tell the world the truth about man, a child of God, marred by 
sin, redeemed by the divine act of Christ on the Cross—and therefore as 
we are one in our origins we are also to be one in our life and nothing 
short of world Community, a Universal Fellowship, is the purpose of 
God for humanity. This is not a mere pious hope. The Younger Church 
of Africa, China, India and Japan, and near East and the Island world, 
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is demonstrating what is possible for a rejuvenated and reempowered — 
and rededicated Church n- Europe and America. The Church Universal 
actually exists and is overative in an ‘increasing measure throughout 
the so-called “Mission” lands. 7 
The author then proceeds to develop his thesis that man can be 
changed and society remade through Evangelism, Christian Education 
and Medicine and by bringing the Gospel of Christ to bear upon rural | 
and industral conditions, * He draws upon the results of the Missionary 
~ Enterprise to support his claims and shows “the extraordinarily various 
ways in which the world-wide Community (the Church) serves the world.” 
Mr. Paton then frankly faces some of the criticisms against the Church 
and comes to the conclusion that in spite of her short comings, the 
Church “nurtured by’ worship and ever drawing new draughts of life 
from the living Christ who indwells it, can be made living and relevant 
to the actual problems of our current life.” In fact only the Church 
is able to make humanity hurdle the barriers of nationalism and racialism 
and class. and create a world Community. “Let the Church be the 
Church.” It must cease to be divided. To the Younger Churches our 
denominational divisions are “really intolerable. They are also both 
irrelevant and somewhat grotesque.” — 

a Let us then proceed with greater determination in our task of 
World Evangelization. The field being-the West as well as the East, the 
lands of the Older as well as the lands of the Younger Churches. “For 
there can surely be no doubt that, outside the hope that is in Jesus, 
there is no other hope in the world.” 

The book is interesting reading. The reviewer wonders just kisthat 
/elass of readers the author had in mind when he wrote it. To those 
of us engaged in the Missionary Enterprise, it brings very little that 
is new or that was not said at Oxford last simmer. For others, we 
wonder if the book is not at times a bit too sketchy. Mr. Paton has > 
‘managed to say in 187 pees a lot that should provoke serious thinking 


in many. us; “A. R.: 


| 
BOMBS ON CHINA! /( War Letters ‘from Missionaries) by various writers. The 
‘Livingstone Press, London. — Pp. 30. Price 3d. net. 
These letters are vivid accounts of. actual war scenes and portray 
the terrible conditions that accompany war. 


| 


THE FOREIGN OF Norri “AMERICA port ‘of ‘the Forty- 
fifth Annual Session, January, 1938. pp. 188. — | oy 
The Annual Report itself is full of valuable material for those who at 

are interested in the. progress of the Church. This is followed by 

an article by Dr. F. F, Goodsell on the Oxford Conference and one by T 

Dr. J. W. Beardslee, Jr. on the “Spécific Bearing of the Edinburgh | 
Conference Upon Missions.”: A resume of an address by Dr. C. S. Smith § ti 
- on China:and one on Japan by Prof. F. D. Gealy are given. Bishop H. a} 
Welch also deals with the Far East, while Dr. J. W. Decker treats of the of 
Far East from the standpoint of the Boards. Dr. L. M. Outerbridge makes. J wn 
a a strong plea for sympathy with China in her suffering. Foreign’ § oF 
: Missions and Peace and the Changing Social and Economie Order as a 


well as New Emphases in Missions are also well treated. On reading 
this Report and the Addresses one is impressed by the intelligent and 
earnest consideration of the problems and work of missions by ra 
leaders in the missionary movement. | 3 
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THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS Vol. XXVII No. 107, July, 1938. 

The leader in this issue is an article on “At Edinburgh, Jerusalem 
and Madras “by, Dr. John R. Mott. One sees from this article the rapid 
advance made in the missionary movement toward the realization of its 
world-wide mission. The proposed World Council of Churches receives 
notice. This is one further step in the trend toward closer cooperation 
on the part of the Churches, The main themes of the Madras Con- 
ferences are listed. Two symposiums appear in this issue. One is 
on “The Life of the Indigenous Church” and one on “Medicine in the 
Church.” Those interested in German: theology will enjoy, the article 
on “Theology and Missions in Germany in Recent Years.” Other in- 
_ teresting articles are followed by one on “Ten Years of Roman Catholic 

Missions” by Albert Hublou, S. J. | ee ee 


LES PREMIERS RAPPORTS DE LA CULTURE EUROPEENNE AVEC LA CIVILISATION 
JAPONAISE par le R. P. Henpi Benard s.j. Available from Librairie Paul 
sar Paris or Mitsukoshi Ltd., Nihombashi, Tokyo. Pp. 74. Price 

_ This little volume in French treats of early contacts of European- 
culture in Japan and the Orient. The coming of the Portuguese, the 
entry of the Spanish into the Philinpines, the rivalries between the 
English and the Dutch, and the problems connected with these early 
contacts are all treated. | | 


- Paut, A CHRISTIAN FINANCIFR by Herbert E. Blair. Christian Literature 
_-. Soctety of Korea, Seoul. 1937. 63 pp. Price Cloth Yen 1.90, Paper 75 sen, 
This is based on a book in Korean, prepared for use in Bible classes 
in the Presbyterian churches. The work had the approval of the General 
Assembly in Chosen in 1927. It discusses the Old Testament tithe and 
shows how Paul strove not only to preserve the good in the old but 
to carry the church on to the deeper truth of stewardship. After a 
discussion of Paul’s personal finances and his work as a financial adminis- 
trator of the gentile churches as well as his cultivation of systematic 
benevolence in the churches, he treats of “A Program for Systematic — 
Benevolence Promotion” on the part of responsible church bodies or 
international councils. The chief aim of the work is to suggest way 
of instilling into the younger churches the best ideals and methods for 
“This book is also available from United Stewardship: Council, 156 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. at $.50 cloth only. | ies 3 


THE ROCKERFELLER FOUNDATION, Annual Report, 1937. New York. ‘ 
This massive report covers the work of the various projects of 
the Foundation for the past year. After a Review of the year covering 
about 60 pages by the President of the Foundation, we find in turn reports 
of the work of The International Health Division, Medical Sciences, 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences. The Humanities, and Special Research 
Fund’ For Deposed Scholars. Then follows a report on work in China 
and the Treasurers Report. 3 
| The Report on China covers the aid given to the North China 
Council For Rural Reconstruction, the Chinese National Association of 
the Mass Education Movement, Nankai University Institute of Economics, ~ 
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Yenching University College of Public Affairs, University of Nanking 
. Department of Agricultural Economics, National Central University 
College of Agriculture, } ational Agricultural Research Bureau, Public 
Health Training Institute, and the Commission on Medicak Education. 
Fifteen an fellowships were maintained abroad during the 


BEHOLD THY KING, by Suzanne de Dietrich. ienihated by Hugh Martin— | 


Student Christian Movement Press London W.C, Price 4/0. 


Hugh Martin has translated this book of Meditations on the Gospels 
from the original French. The book has already had a wide distribution 
in a Dutch edition. The author has felt that too many writers in 
Great Britain and America interpret the Synoptic Gospels by stressing 
the Manhood of Jesus as over against His divinity, but earnest study 


of these books convinced her that the Apostolic Church was built round 


a faith in Jesus as the Christ, the son of God, and that the synoptic 
Cleshla were written in order ‘to witness to that faith as definitely as 
anything else in the New Testament. Those who take a different view 
may try to explain her interpretation by saying that she has prepared 


the work as a devotional book, but the author will not have it. Only © 


truth can be a true source of inspiration and she believes that her 


interpretation is in keeping with what those who spoke or wrote these _ 


words meant to say and is therefore as truly scientific as any other 

_ pook. To be anything else, in her mind, would be unworthy to be 
called devotional. | 

Though, at times, the tleatehent seems scrappy e English readers, 

the book shows much spiritual insight and originality of thought and 

should bé both helpful) and stimulating to every reader. M. H. B.. 


HITLER, THE JEWS AND TINE 77 relation to the Second Coin of our Lord 


by Evangelist Philip Sidersky, Zondervan Publishing House Grand Fraps, 


Michigan. Price G.$.16. 


writer believes 
in the “Second 


This is a small ps imphlet on the Jews: and the writer be they 


_have met and are meeting, especially in Germany. Th 
these circumstances indicate the — return of the Lor 


| 


SERMONS by Walter Hughes, Zondernn House, 

Grand Rapids, Mich igan. Price G.$. 25. 

This booklet of about forty pages contains s me very nerahasive 
evangelistic sermons on “Christ, the Door,’ “Feed My Lambs,” “A 
Towel,” “A Living Sacrifice,” etc. Each sermon is enriched by the use 
of appropiate verse to enforce the theme. 

| 


It TAKES FAITH: TO WALK WitTH Gop illiam Hazer Wrighton, Zondervan | 


Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Price Gs. 25. 


This small booklet contains two sermons. by the Head of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy in The University of One is entitled 


takes Faith to Walk) With God” and the other “Have You A Spiritual 
History?” Examples of faith are taken from ancient and modern saints, 


including Moody and Hudson Taylor. The secon ' sermon deals with: 


salyation by faith in Christ and is enriched with some helpful stofies 
of persons who have surrendered to God, 
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THE. BLESSED LIFE, Sermons on the First. Psalm re Calvin B. Waller, D.D.; 
Publishing House, Grand Michigan. Pp. 110, ‘Price 

This is a practical and devotional series of inspiring sermons on 

the First Psalm. The illustrations are vivid and gripping, and the 
application to practical life is helpful. There is a triumphant ring 


about each of the chapters, and the reader is intrigued to live victoriously 


every day. The topics of the chapters are “The Blessed Life,” “The 
Planted Life,” “The Fruitful Life,” “The Second-Mile Life,” “The Sur- 
rendered Life,” Risen “The Victorious ete. | 


3 


The Situation 


THE MEANING OF MADRAS 
a Christian leader in the. West was once heard to remark that in 


these days we rely too much on “The Conference Trick.” There is a 
certain disillusionment abroad. Politicians come together round the 
-€ conference table but meanwhile the dictators are marching. In the 


religious world we have multitudes of conferences, but our problems 


~ seem as tough and defiant as ever. Is Madras just. another in the 
series? Can we really expect anything very much to happen? : 


It depends. — If we just get 500 people together on the campus of : 


the. Madras Christian College and hope for the best, we are courting 


disappointment. — Men are learning that it is only a frothy half-truth 


, to sing, “the miore we are together the happier we shall be.” Some 
people quarrel when they meet each other. It is one of the evils of 


the modern world that we live at too close quarters and do not know 
how to’ manage the problems that -arise as a result. Some national” 
delegations coming into too close contact might only irritate each other. - 
It depends therefore on the spirit and purpose with which we meet, 
as well as on the preparation of ‘mind and: heart that has preceded 


the Madras Conference as to whether it will fulfil the hopes and pray- 


ers of multitudes in the piney = younger churches throughout the 
world. 

| Regarding Re spirit and purpose of Madras, we have no polities 
purpose in view. National propaganda will not be in the thoughts of 
those who assemble together. Nor are we out for. results in the form 
of statements or resolutions that can be telegraphed all over the world. 
The atmosphere will be not that of a debating society but of a Retreat. 
For that reason it is a closed meeting. Those who come together from 


‘all over the world at such expense of time and money are to be given 
‘time to think and pray and take counsel with one another, listening 


for the voice of God. Such an experience should be immensely enriching 
to those. who are hard-driven by the thronging duties and heavy re- 
sponsibilities of life to day’. If we can rise above the smoke of battle 
and see the pure vision of God and understand his purposes in. their 
true perspective, the next ten years and even the whole future course 
of history may be changed. 

~ As for the preparation of mind and heart that his preceded this 
meeting, we in China have been at a disadvantage because of the im- 
mense preoccupations of war time. Even so most. of our delegates have 
been reading some of. the literature provided and entering into careful 
discussion, not.of some one else’s problems but of the issues that con- 
front us most 2 ot in China wach This in itself has been a 
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ing and helpful apart from anything that’ may follow. In other parts 
of the world a wealth of thought and writing has been centred round: 
this process of preparation.. For instance Dr. Kraemer’s book, “The 
Christian Message in a non-Christian World,” a real masterpiece, was 
written because of this conference and has stirred up just the right 
kind of healthy discussion which brings men back to the fundamental 
facts and principles of our Faith. Two books on Evangelism, prepared 
by Dr. Mott and Mr. Paton, have helped to direct attention to this the 
first business of the Church. And there are those who will look back | 
on the Madras period in our Christian history as the time when they 
began to understand and take seriously the fact of the Church itself 
as the gift of God to man and as part of our Gospel. eee 
| Following the meeting in’ Madras we should all expect to share 


in an enrichment of the life of the Church. Delegates are being asked © 


to write of the things they have seen... Those responsible for Church | 
synods and regular meetings of Christian organisations are being asked 
to receive reports and to take appropriate action. In China we are 
planning to call together four regional gatherings at Chengtu, Peiping, 
Shanghai and Hongkong where people in each of those areas may share 


in the results of Madras itself. A number of foreign delegates will be J¥ 


returning to their homes by way of China and will take part in some 

‘of these gatherings.| International teams are to visit dozens of cities 

in both America and England during February and March of next 

year. In this way the gathering in India will be as it were an incident 
in a continuous process both before and after, and for that reason will | 
- be more fruitful than an isolated: event could possibly be. ok 


, In his teaching about prayer Our Lord dwelt not on its limitations | 
_ but on its boundless possibilities. “Ask, seek, knock........ for everyone 
that asketh receiveth, and he that seeketh findeth, and to him that 
knocketh it shall be opened.” We would invite all who read these words 
to join in believing prayer that God at Madras will pour us out such 
a blessing that there shall not be room enough to receive it. — 


MISSION JUBILEE SUNDAY AT CHANGTE | 


The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Honan Mission of | 


jthe United Church of Canada was celebrated throughout the field on 
the 16th of October. Owing to the unsettled condition of the country 
and the difficulties of travel, the original plan to invite representatives | 
of the Church of Christ in China and of neighboring Missions to a 
grand rally had to|}be given up.’ The Honan ‘Synod decided therefore 


that in every congregation there should be a local celebration, and the | — 


_ Jubilee Committee repared an order of Service for the service to be 
held, and sent copies to all the pastors. In addit on to this an Ode was 


composed depicting! successive stages in the history‘of the church and | 


this was also sent.to the pastors. | 

| The Session of the Anyang congregation decided to have a morning 
and an afternoon ervice of commemmoration. Ordinarily there is a 

service held in the city church and another in the Mission compound © 

_shurch every Sunday morning. This jis necessitated by the difficulty of 


getting into and out of the city. The north = of the city, which is } 


the one nearest our compound, is closed to traiic and so is the south 
gate. The other gates are closely guarded and every one going in and 
Out is searched. This makes it difficult and unpleasant for ordinary 
- people and they prefer not to undergo the strain. The members of the 
congregation live half of them in the city and half in the villages within 
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a three mile aiieh of the tte: tii from every point of view it seems 
best to. have two meeting places. Besides these two services there are 
Sunday schools held either in the morning or in. the afternoon, in eleven 
places. The Session’s plan was to have all of these groups meet together 
for morning and afternoon services in the compotind church which is 


the largest building available, and which has been granted to the con- 


gregation for its use. During the week previous, however, it ‘rained, 
the roads became almost impassable, and up till Sunday morning it 
threatened rain so that, many were hindered from coming. In spite of 
this. a congregation of about three hundred assembled and, the sun 
coming out, everyone was pleased. 


‘During the last year our relations with the Roman Catholic Priest 


send them an invitation to be present. I had a very. nice reply, “Best 

- wishes for the joyful occasion and many. blessings from above, Sincerely 
yours, W. D. Gervasoni.” On the other, side of the card’ was printed, 
“AY my strength is in God, All my peace is in His love, All my delight is 

in His heart.” ‘This message I to the congregation the 

service. 

An invitation had also sent to the of tha 


:. village. During the early months of the war many of them had refugeed 


in our compound, and this spring they had presented us with a banner 
in recognition of what had been done for them. Many of the villagers 
are Christian and many are studying. There was a ROORTY represent#- 


- tion present at both the meetings. 


as In addition to special music prepared for the occasion, fifteen- or 
twenty-minute addresses had been asked for. from a number of people, 
but it was difficult to confine them within limits. They were too full 
of their subjects and there was so much to tell. Rev. W. H. Mitchell 
started off with the story of how the Presbyterian Church in Canada, a 
country with a population at that time less than that of North Honan, 
facing the great problem of meeting the-spiritual needs:of the immigrants 
of Europe who were crowding into the country, with’ little vision of a 
task outside her own country, was roused by two young men, Smith and 
Goforth, who stirred up first their own colleges, then brought pressure 


to bear on the Foreign Mission Committee, and finally enlisted the 


Church in the great task of sending the Gospel to China. He gave 
something of the background of these two men and the colleges from 
which the first. missionaries were sent out, and stressed the placé of 
the young people in the movement. 

“The beginnings of the work in Honan” was. the next subject, and 
jin the absence of Mr. Mathieson who had been originally invited, the 


task of presenting this subject fell to the present writer. The arrival 
of the first.missionaries in 1888, their location first at Chefoo for language 


‘study, then at P’ang Chia Chuang, then at Lin Ts’ing in Shantung 
province, the first inspection of “the Promised Land” by Smith and 
Goforth, their enthusiasm and optimism regarding the: same, the later 
opposition and hostility encountered, the meetings of presbytery to 
discuss each new phase, the riots at Ch’u Wang and Hsin Chen; the 
healing, preaching and teaching ministry with the resulting interest on 
the part of Chinese men and women, station classes, baptisms, celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper, the breakdown in health of missionaries, and finally 
the Boxer Rebellion and flight of the missionaries were all touched upon, 


with the final meeting of Presbytery in Shanghai where thanks to God 


were given for lives preserved and a fresh. dedication of life for the 
of Honan” was made. 


i ‘in the city have been very cordial, and I thought it would be proper to | 
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Elder Liu P’ei next took up the story. ‘He the 
and growth of the local congregation in Changte. He is one of the 
oldest members of the congregation. He described the coming to 
Changte of the foreigners wearing queues, the gradual interest developed, 
the opening.of a preaching place in the city and- the gradual growth 
of the congregation. 1913 the first pastor was called and the con- 
gregation became self-supporting with Ma Mao Lin as Pastor. Pastor 
Niu succeeded him, then Pastor Chang, and finally Pastor Ti. Many of 
_ the members had gone |south last year and had not returned, and thei 
loss to the congregation is very great. .— | 


At the afternoon 


. Isabel MacTavish to deal with. The Doctor is a veritable “Who’s Who” 
and was able to tell all about each and everyone connected with the 
work from the beginning. She brought to the platform a number of 


living exhibits as well as having many photos on hand which were inter-| 


esting. Among the exhibits were Dr. Ernest Struthers of Cheeloo 
University, at present on the staff of Changte General Hospital. Miss 


Georgina Menzies, head of the Nursing Staff in the Hospital was: 


exhibited as a native product, having been born in Honan, her father 


having been Dr. James Menzies, formerly in charge of the Changte 


Men’s Hospitai and later of the Hwaiking Hospital. Mr. Shih K’e Chien 
was introduced as a sort of Dean of Chinese assistants, who had been 
for many years connecied with Changte and Hwaiking Hospitals, but 
is now carrying on a practice of his own. Ch’en Chen Pao was there 
-as one who had been brought up, as it were, in the Hospital, his mother 
having been known as Chen Pao Niang, i.e. Chen Pao’s mother. For 
thirty years and more she had been a faithful assistant in the Women’s 


Hospital, and now her son is a trusted employee in the Changte General.’ 


Two other faithful Assistants of Dr. Dow were Mrs. Li and Mrs. Liu. 
Now a grand-daughter of each of these is employed in the Hospital 
and these two young women, Yang Wen Hwa and Ch’ti Kwei Chih were 
given a seat on the platform and ‘introduced to the audience. 


After introducing |these personages Dr. MacTavish gave a brief 
review of the changes in Medical practices and equipment since Dr. Smith 
operated on Chou Lao Ch’ang, the blind Yamen> attendant, who had 
cataracts removed from his eyes in the inn-yard at Hsunhsien, without 
nurses, assistants or any of the accessories oi a hospital. He became 


the first baptised Christian, the first fruits of Medical. work in Honan. | 


The development irom the most primitive type of hospital to the modern 
well-equipped and staffed hospital was described. The advantages of 
the X-ray and the microscope, the emphasis on Preventive medicine and 
the provision of an adequate staff of qualified nurses, together with 


schools. for training these, were all reviewed. Dr. Shih was then called 


on to give the history of all the Chinese assistants who have been in 
the hospital from the beginning. After him, Dr. Struthers described 
the place of Cheeloo University in the whole scheme of. things,. told of 


the large force of Christian doctors who had graduated from Cheeloo— 


and gone forth to enter Mission hospitals, or Government service, or had 
set up practice for themselves. He mentioned the names of those from 

the Honan field who had gone to Cheeloo, and after a period of thorough 
_-training, were now doing good service. 

When Yang Loa Yuan was a boy,.as he described in his address on 
“The progress of Education during the last fifty years,” he attended the 
first school opened by the Mission. Dr. Donald MacGillivray was the 

Principal and there were but four or five pupils. Education in a foreign 


| 


ession there were also three general subjects. 
“The Inception and growth of Medical Work” had been assigned to Dr. ~ 
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school was despised ‘daa anyone courageous to attend a 
school was the butt of all kinds of ridicule and persecution. The time 

came when one of these boys was sent to Middle, School in Peking and 

on his return he became teacher of Mathematics and Geography. This 
boy, Wang Ch’iu Hsien, later became Principal of the school, and one 
of the most trusted men in the Synod. The advantages of the foreign 
type of education also came to be appreciated, and students were not 
. lacking for our schools. The church developed a system of education 
extending from Primary schools in nearly a hundred congregational 
centres to University Education in cooperation with other Missions at 

Cheeloo, Shantung. When‘the Anti-Christian movement developed in 

- China, the Government prohibited Religious Instruction in schools, but 
even in spite of this our Middle School was going from strength to 

strength. Had it not been for the present war conditions education for 

boys and girls would have been making great progress. At it is things 
are ata standstill and a great many of the youth of the church are much 
discouraged. 

The last address was on ‘the “Progress of the ‘Church during the 
50-year period,” Elder Liu Ming Hsing, who has had considerable 
experience as an evangelist, spoke of the early days’ when, to ‘become 
a Christian, meant persecution of the bitterest kind. The Chirch at 
first had no elders, no deacons, no pastors. First.a listener or a patient 
became interested in the story told. Then a book was bought or a class . 
was entered for study. Decision to follow Christ was followed by 
Baptism; and reception as a Church member. Here one person and there. 
another believed. These were brought into groups for instruction and 
worship. Gradually group consciousness grew, a place was secured for 
meeting together, more.were added to the number, elders and deacons 
were appointed: The time came when a Presbytery was formed, pastors 
_ were called and appointed, and now the whole area is under the super- 
vision and leadership of pastors, supported by their congregations. 
Funds are still being received from the Canadian ehurch for the support 
of Evangelists to carry on the work among the non-evangelised: 


It had been intended that five of the oldest Christians in the con- 
gregation should be present and address a few words to the congregation. - 
Only two of these were able to be present. ‘One of these was the Amah, 
Mrs. Cheng, who accompanied Mrs. Goforth and the children when they | 
were fleeing from the Boxers in 1900. She described the attack on the 
, party at Hsin Tien near Nan Yang in Southern Honan. 


Finally a group of boys and girls, third-generation Christians, sang 
a very suitable and well-rendered selection, and about five o’clock in 
the afternoon we brought to a close a day of real joy and blessedness. 
No Incident marred the harmony of the day and we rejoiced in the 
goodness of God throughout the years. Gillies Eadie. — 


REPORT ON A TRIP NORTH 


- It was about five months and a week, the trip which I made to North 
China. . Chefoo, Tehchow of Shantung, Tientsin, Peking, Tunghsien, 
Changi, Pei-tai-ho Beach, Haitien of Peking and Paoting of .Hopei, 
_were the cities which were visited during this trip. The home problems 
: and the methods of the home work were studied, discussed and practised 
in six conferences which were held by different denominations for their 
‘ church leaders; both men and women, in the above mentioned places. 
~ The studies on. ‘the home were led and guided by the Secretary. Besides 
two other conferences on the home were specially conducted, one for 
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the missionaries on Pei-tai-ho Reach and the ae in Chefoo for the 
church members and members of the Y.W. and Y.M.C.A. Lectures were 
-given fourteen times to boy and girl students of middle schools, ten 
times to Christian women’s groups and mothers’ clubs and students of 
‘Union Bible School for Women in Peking, and also there were discussion 
meetings with Sunday School officers and teachers and discussion meet- 
ings with teachers of middle schools. In all these conferences and 
meetings I met about 350 church léaders, 1,500 students and about 460 
adults. The total number of the people whom I met is 2,490 during 
this trip. The average attendance at the conferences was from 30—60. 
Small meetings, from 20—30.' The — students, from 


30—500. 
The Program Topi for Study on: the Home of the Conferences. 


A. Program. | 
1. Lectures and discussions. From three to nine or eleven periods, 
each period about 40—45 minutes. 

2. Practice on certain projects, such as toy-making, discussion 
methods, clubs, or parent education classes, from 2—3 periods 
“and each period about one hour. 


3. Demonstrations on the food, on the books, on lca of lecturing — 
-on home subjects, recreation or games in a home, pageants 
given on Christian home-life. A special afternoon was given 
tor a big demonsiration including everything mentioned above or 
given during the teaching peers. | 


B. Topics for Discussion. 
1. The place of home in ‘th Church 
2. The need of home training in middle schools. 


3. Religious Education in the Home: 
| i'amily worship, 
Story telling, | | 
- jntiuence oi the Christian home life on the children. 
4. Principles of education of the children in the home: 
Psychology otf children, a 
Teaching by doing method, 
Problems ot parenthood. 
5. Sanitation in the home: 
Nourishing food tor children and eatin -Sleeping habits, 
General knowledge about the care and raining of children. : 


6. Recreation in the home: 

Utilizing and ‘promoting indigenous games which are. appro- 

priate to play in the home, 

Making toys with cloth, wool-thread, paper or wood for 
children 


-7. Marriage problems: 
The Christian idea of marriage, 
The reijationships of boys and girls. 
8. Relationships in the home: 


Between husband and wife,: 
Between mother-in-law and daughter-in-law. 


High Points about the Conferences and Meetings. — 


A man evangelist who attended one of the conferences made such — 
comment: ‘i had heard about the Christian-home ideas before, but I had 
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Delegates at a a conference of rural church cade in , cago, Hopei. 


A Confeitence on the Home, for women missionaries at Peitaiho Beach, 
August 1938 
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at of the the retreat on work for 
women and — of the North China Conference, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
1938. 
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no understanding about them, no interest in them. But now I am deeply 
interested in th Christian home ideas and begin to realise that the home 
thing is the fundamental thing for our evangelists, to preach about and 
to help to build, and I will do my best for the home- for the sake of Jesus 
Christ after I return to my station.” — 

Another man evangelist took a great inbbeieal in the discussion 
on home problems and took a very active part in the different activities 
on the home which were conducted as the practice period in the 


- Conference: For instance, he took an active part in the pageant and 
' in the display of the home exhibit and in the teaching of:toy-making. He 
said: “After I return to my station I will begin the home work with | 


the toy-making.” So the toy-making is a project for the beginning of 
the Christian Home Movement of this evangelist for his Church. 

_ Now we come to a third person who is a pastor. After attending 
the Conference, he said: “I realised before there are lots of home 
_ problems which are confronting us wherever we go and work, but I 
was puzzled about them and tried to avoid those problems and was not 
willing to do anything about them. Now I realise that it is my duty 
as a pastor to help the church members to solve their home problems. 
I am glad I am attending this Conference and getting this knowledge and 
training so I shall be able to help people in this way.” 


Some of: the delegates, who were rather discouraged with hardships © 


and difficulties in their past experiences in the doing of home work, 
after they attended these conferences which were held recéntly in North 
- China, said that they must not be discouraged. Instead they ought to 
have bigger and stronger faith in God and put forth a special effort to 
help the home) because the need of the home at the present time is 


‘more urgent than ever before. Many homes are suffering from the war | 


and in some places from bad fioods. They suffer physically and mentally. 
The delegates get encouragement by sharing experiences with each other 
in this important piece of work in these conferences and feel that they 
get more energy and encouragement to meet the great task before them 
at the present time.. More than this. Most of them were deeuly con- 
vinced in their thinking that the home is the most fundamental force 
or power in the development of Christian thought for an abundant life 
both for the individual and for the society. At the same time the home is 


the only place where we are free to teach anything we like. So the 
home becomes the first opportunity to each of us in our Christian work. 


; Many of them made up their minds to carry out the Christian-home work 
in their own stations after they returned, to organise parents’ clubs or 
_ mothers’ clubs, or home study groups both for adults and young people. 
— Special attention will be given by them to the care and training of 
children in Christian-home relationships and Christian-home life not 
_ only in words but also in deeds. | 


Church Work in Occupied Areas. : 
The churches can carry out their work sided in their ae peaceful 


way in the cities, excepting educational work in the schools, which is under 
the Japanese authorities. Last summer the Principals of — 


the control of t 
middle schools were called to meet for a special period of training with 
certain Japanese documents and thoughts. The text books used in the 
schools are published inPeking under the approval of the. Japanese 
authorities. There are some difficulties for the churches to carry out 
their programs in the rural districts because constantly there is guerilla- 
fighting with Japanese. Sometimes the church leaders of the rural 
districts are suspected by the Japanese of being Communists. Once 
the — of the sa Board Mission in the Paoting district 
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were suspected by the Japanese who held them for a period of one hour 


and asked them to kneel down for that time. Fortunately no harm 
came to them because the Japanese soldiers withdrew one by one. 
Nobody knows why they went away, so the evangelists to whom this 


happened cannot interpret it at all except as protection from God. — 


Otherwise they would have been killed. Yet they are so brave and 
full of faith and courage to go ahead with their task in the ‘establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of God in this world. 


The Y.W. and Y.M.C.A. are facing a very difficult hese pa the type 


and kind of work which they have done before. But they know how — 


to adjust their program to the present situation and still can carry on 
some work in a different way. For instance, Chefoo Y.W. and Y.M.C.A. 
are doing intensive work vith small groups and the home. 


Conclusion. 


The spirit of the people in the oe: areas, silhount they are 
living in such ‘impossible conditions under repression and, force, is one 


of faith, patience and hope. I felt that the spirit of our people is still 
one, in one fellowship, in one great hope for the final victory of China 


in the struggle for perfect freedom and peace for their life in the future. 
My visit to North China and my work on the. home were greatly 
appreciated by our friends up there. They certainly need our sympathy, 
encouragement and prayers. .We should pray for them constantly. 


T. C. Kuan. 


_ SURVEY ON MISSION HOSPITAL LOSSES ates 


Hospitals bombed or destroyed ........ 
Hospitals damag¢ d or’ looted» EQ" 


Estimated loss: 0O | to one and a half million dollars. The follow- | 


ing is a detailed list of t] e hospitals washit hei 


Locality | | ame of Hospital How affected 
1. Nantung Christian Hospital Destroyed 
2. Yangehow Baptist Hospital Occupied 
8. Paotingfu Taylor Hodge Mem. Hosp. Damaged 
Chowtsun Foster Hosp, Damaged 
5. Taiyuan Schofield Mem. Hosp. Damaged — 
6. Wusih Andrew’s Hosp. ected. 
7. Changshu Church Hospital Looted 
8. Shanghai St. Luke’s Hospital Damaged 
9. Shanghai ‘Margaret Williamson Damaged 
10. Shanghai  £ Shanghai Sanitarium Occupied 
11. Shanghai Bethel ‘Hospital — Destroyed 
12. Shanghai Range Road Clinic as 
| Seventh Day Adv.) Occupied 
13. Soochow Soochow Hospital Occupied 
14. Soochov. a Elizabeth Blake Hosp. Destroyed—partially 
15. Soochow Wilkinson Hospital .  Destroyed—partially 
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16. Soochow | Tooker Mem. Hosp. _ Destroyed—completely 
17. Nanchang _ Ida Kahn Women & Child 
Chiaotouchen Seventh Day Adventist 
| Clinic | Destroyed 
19. Huchow _ | General Hospital Occupied 
20. Taichow Sarah Walkup Hosp... Closed 
21. Jukao | | Mission Hospital - Closed 
22. Tinghsien Salvation Army Hosp. Closed - 

23. Kiangyin Christian Hospital Destroyed 
24. Chengchow General Hospital Damaged 
25. Haichow L. Graham Hosp. Looted - 

_ 26. Kashing | — General Hospital Occupied 
27. Sungkiang | General Hospital Occupied 
28. Yencheng | General Hospital Closed 
29. Tenghsien Leprosy Asylum Damaged | 
30. Liuho — | Grace Hospital Destroyed 

‘$l. Nannie. | Seventh Day Adventist 
| Hospital Damaged 
82. Waichow . Seventh Day Adventist : 
| Hospital Destroyed 
33. Wuchow || Stout Mem. Hospital ‘Destroyed 
34, Wuchang: Seventh Day Adventist 


RELIEF COLONY AT WEN ASIEN’ 


Flood, not war, brought this relief colony into being; and, although 
it experienced war at very close range, it was, from first to last, an 
effort to rehabilitate a group of farming families whose homes and lands 
on the Yellow River ‘flats’ were completely inundated last summer. In 
the wake of flood come destitution and disease; and as the autumn months 
- advanced, increasing numbers of flood victims came for treatment to 
the Branch Hospital at Wen Hsien. They were pitiable folk with yellow 
faces and distended bodies—the result of a diet of husks and leaves. 
It was out of the question’ for them to pay the usual hospital-charges; 
clearly this was an occasion for the use of relief funds. Then came the 
thought, “How much more worthwhile to do something to reinstate the 
‘whole family of the sick one rather than to give weeks of treatment to 
the individual only to return him to the misery which caused his con- 
dition?” So, after careful inquiry in their home communities, about 
twenty families were given tickets of admission, not to the tiny hospital 
itself, but to a nearby yard which had been secured | as a home for the 
Refugee Colony. The present plight of these particular families was 
not more wretched than that of the many who came daily, to the hospital 
gate; they were chosen because in the past they had been hard-working 
and independent and the chances were that, given a ‘lift’ over the difficult 

winter and spring months, again ‘establish as 
useful citizens. 
| All day long the colony was a busy spot. For the kiddies there. 
was school work. Lessons came in the early morning and in the after- 
neon, for, during the middle of the day, the two girls who did the 
teaching were needed in the hospital, which had a considerable daily 
clinic aside from the cases resident in the Refugee Colony.. 


The women and older girls had lessony too, but most of the time 
were very busy and weaving sewing. Raw cotton was 
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obtained locally at an abnormally low price; looms and spinning-wheels 
were brought from the homes, those which were out of commission being 


restored to usefulness b the colony’s ancient carpenter. The women 


were paid according to the amount spun or woven,'and. the money was 
banked for them against the day when they should be going home. The 
first sewing was the making of coarse cotton quilts for those of their 
-. Own number whose rags would positively no longer cover them. Later 


on clothing was made from the cloth woven, so that when the colony 
disbanded ninety people possessed a new suit of clothes each and each 


worker had from two to five dollars in cash. 

As in all such coloni¢ 2S, Men were in the Mbsority ; but according to 
his strength and training each made his contribution. I have already 
mentioned the old carpenter. He was busy erecting a cook-shed the 
first time I saw him. e invalid barber had his special work to do. 
Bright young boys carried water and herded the goats which supplied 
milk for the family of the hospital chief. Also, contacts were made 
with the (non-resident) male members of the clan, and foundations were 
laid*for the establishment of Cooperative Loan Societies. 


The members of the hospital staff took turns in leading the short | 


worship service which was held each morning. After the early supper 


there was a play time and the old folks took as keen an interest in the 


games as did the kiddies. 

Such was the normal life of the little beloay. All this was sadly 
interrupted by a wave of advancing soldiery. Young women were 
hidden away in dark corners; the hospital had wounded to care for. 
It had to cater, too, to the needs of the occupying . troops, and there 
was a considerable loss of drugs and equipment. However, neither 


hospital nor refugee colony was completely inundated.. There were 3 


weeks of uncertainty. he newcomers held the walled town, but very 
little else. At night they shut themselves within the gates. As the little 
hospital was in a suburb it was for some time in the strange position 
of having one master by day and another by night. Then came a lull 
in the storm. The girls crept out from their hiding-places and regular 
activities were resumed. The two young women helpers cropped. their 
hair and donned boys’ elothing, that they might be I SS conspicuous as 
they went about their duties. | 


And so. they carried on, staff and refugees an 


spirit. Then in late May came the time of the wheat harvest. Food 
would now be less expensive; autumn crops might be planted; it was 


time for the flood refugees to go home. With scarcely an exception . 


they were ready to go; they had been able to make more or less satis- 
factory arrangements for reinstating their homes. With the help of a 
little money (really very little from friends abroad) hope had been born 


-in ninety hearts where only despair had been. The experiment was a 


success! Quarterly, Oct. 1938). Jean Sommerville. 


THE FELLOWSHIE OF UNITY SERVICE IN THE ANGLICAN 
CATHEDRAL, CAIRO | 
Taking advantage of the series of ceremonies ‘arranged in.connection 
with the Consecration of the new Anglican Cathedral in Cairo, the 
Fellowship of Unity in Egypt organised an inspiring Unity Service on 


Thursday, April 28th. On the previous Monday, St. Mark’s Day, the | 


actual Service of Consecration had been held; the Archbishop - of York 
(Dr. Temple) and the Bishop of Ripon (Dr. G. C. L. Lunt) had travelled 
from England specially to take part in the service, Dr, Graham Brown, 
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the Angitéas Bishop in jeresinals headed a delegation from Palestine, 
and Dr. Gwynne, Bishop in Egypt and the Sudan, directly assisted the | 
- Archbishop in the Act of Consecration. All of these distinguished — 
Anglicans were thus able to take part also in the United Service. on 
’ Thursday, together with the following’ representatives of Eastern 


_ Churches: the Rt. Rev. Bishop Mampre (Apostolic Armenian Church), 


His Holiness the Patriarch Nicholas and His Grace the Archibishop of 
Nubia (Greek Orthodox Church), the Rev. Kummus Saleeb, representing 
the Patriarch of the Coptic Orthodox Church, and the Rt. _ ‘Bishop 
Kurollos Michael (Syriac Jacobite Church). 


~The ‘Cathedral was completély filled by a congtesstian of the most 
‘diverse races and Christian creeds when at 6.30 p.m. the processions of 
the Episcopate and of the clergy, preceded by the Cathedral choir, 
advanced to their stations in the chancel. In addition to the Churches 
represented by the Episcopate the following Churches were represented 
—the American Church of Cairo (United Presbyterian), the Episcopal 
Church in Egypt (Arabic Anglican), the Evangelical Church in Feypt 
(Presbyterian), the French Evangelical Church, the German Evangelical 


Church, the Church ‘of Scotland, the Protestant Episcopal Church of . - 


America, Reformed Church in America (Dutch), the Methodist Church. 


The Order of Service, which was conducted in seven languages, had 
been drawn up by the Rev. E. G. Parry, Secretary of the Fellowship of ° 
Unity, from the services used at the: Consecration of Churches in the 
Greek Orthodox and Coptic communions, and was thus highly appro- 
priate for the first Unity service in the new Cathedral. After the 
processional hymn, ‘All people that on earth do dwell,’ sung as is the 
custom at these services by each worshipper in his. own language, 
_ responsive praises from the Psalms were read in French by the French 
- Pastor, a prayer was offered in Greek by the Archbishop of Nubia, and 
then the choir of the Greek Orthodox Church sang the anthem ‘Who is 
so great a God as our God?’ A chant by the Choir of the Apostolic 
Armenian Church was introduced by a prayer offered in Armenian by 
the Armenian Bishop, and then after readings in German by:the German 
Pastor, and a prayer in Coptic by’a Coptic priest, the Choir of the Coptic 
Orthodox Church sang ‘O, Lord, God of the powers’. This part of the 
service was brought to a close by a reading from Scripture in Arabic 
by a pastor of the Egyptian Evangelical Church, and the singing of the 
anthem ‘O praise God in his holiness’ by the Choir of the Anglican 
Cathedral. “(Chureh Union Vol. VIII June, 1938, No. 4).' 


A daiecatep GROUP OF SMALL CHURCHES 


‘Christendom is made up of three large groups: the Orthodox, the 
Roman Catholic and the Churchés which have their origin in the 
Reformation. -But between these three groups there ‘are transition 
churches, which lie in the sphere between and which unite in themselves 
elements from both sides. The sphere lying between Orthodoxy and the | 


| Churches of. the Papacy is occupied particularly richly with small 


_. Orthodox church bodies who live in union with Rome. The picture of 
this . united Christendom is extraordinarily varied. It is composed 
according to the respective forms of service in five Eastern main rites. 


The Greek Rite is composed of eight united groups: 3,000 Greeks in 
Greece and Turkey, with a bishop in Constantinople; 50,000 Italian 
Greeks, descended from a group which, in the sixteenth century, fled — 
- before Islam to Italy and Sicily, with twenty bishops and sixty priests; 
1,500,000 Roumanians, with one archbishop, four bishops and sixteen 
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hundred priests; 6,000 Bulgarians, in the charge of an Apostolic: 


Administrator in Sofia; 45,000 Southern Slav united churchmen, with 
a bishop in Agtam; 142,000 Hungarians, with a bishop and over a 
hundred priests; 170,000 Melchites, with a Patriarch in Damascus and 
seventy bishops and a hundred and seventy clergy, who have the pastoral 
charge of the faithful who live scattered in Asia and Africa; 5,500,000 
Ruthenians, who inhabit the border territory of the Eastern states 


(Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary), and have a Metropolitan in Lemberg. 
Very small is the number of Christians belonging to the Armenian 


rite. In addition to’ the original Armenian Church customs, it has 
adopted many Greek elements. The Church language is the’ old 
Armenian. In individual groups there are 22,000 Armenians in Syria; 
over 400 Armenians in Palestine; over 10,000 Armenians in Turkey. 


They are all under the care of the Armenian Patriarch of ~ | 


North America and other countries. The total number of United 
Armenians is 100,000, with tern bishops. 


The Alexandrine Rite of Christians of Coptic origin is composed of 
32,000 United Copts, who belong to the Patriarchate of Alexandria; 
80,000 United Ethiopians (Abyssinians), with a bishop in Erithrea; the 
Coptic Abyssinians, 3,500,000 in number, are not united with Rome. 


The Antiochian Rite has its sphere among the Jacobites called after 
the monk Jacob Baraday, To this rite belong: 70,000 United Syrian 
Jacobites, using the ol ‘Syrian church language, and under the Patriarch 
of Antioch, living in Beirut; the 370,000 Maronites called after the 
Monastery of the holy Maron, and who live principally in Syria and 
Lebanon, but also in Egypt, Cyprus and America, also have their own 
Patriarch of Antioch; and finally, belonging to the Antiochian rite, there 


are still 20,000 Malankarese of the Antiochian rite, belonging to the. 


part of the Mar Thoma Church: inhabiting the Malabar cost in South 
West India. 


The Chaldean Rite is found in Iran and Iraq. To it belong: 15, 000° 
Chaldeans, with a Patriarch in Mosul, twelve bishoprics and over a 


Mar Thoma Christian 


hundred and fifty fans 550,000 Malabrese, also a part of the Indian 
seven hundred clergy. 


Geneva. 


THE WORLD ALLIANCE FOR INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP : 
THROUGH THE CHURCHES 


At its meeting in orway ‘Tast summer this organization passed the 
following resolution on China:— . 

The World Alliance for International Friendship through the 
Churches, ' meeting in Larvik, Norway, August 23—29, 1938, takes 
cognizance of the tragic conflict now going on in the Far East and 


calls attention to the fact that in both Japan and China there are many | 


Christians who in spite of the difficulties are still eager to witness to 
the universal character of the Church of Christ and are praying for the 
day when this witness may be given freer public expression. We greet 

lude them in our common fellowship. 


with a Metropolitan, three bishops and about 


bey pete 


| 
5,000 Armenians in Poland and 5,500 Armenians in Roumania. In 
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Nevertheless, lenis continued acts of aggression against 
‘China and its peoples which have ruthlessly destroyed many of her 
finest cities, devastated her soil, and driven untold millions of her people 
from their homes and families, leaving them literally defenceless against 
the assault of the enemy and vigtims of disease and death, the Alliance | 
feels compelled to express its strong condemnation ‘of the policy of the 
military and naval leaders of Japan in waging this undeclared war 
against China. 


We extend to the shifering people of China. our sincere ‘sympathy 
in : thete sufferings and urge our Councils to do what they can to help 
provide food, clothing am medicine in this gravest crisis in - life of 
modern China, | 


and Workers| 
New in Shansi:—Five only now and again. Because 
miles across the river and there- coming into the city at all now 
fore in Chinese territory, is a is difficult, they must have their 
small village, P’an Chia Chuang, | own Church they say—under the 
where one of our ’ Eccunat deacons eity Church, asking that the city 
lives. For several years on and evangelists should help, but still 
off a Mr. Liu, an ex-C.I.M. evange- -| a separate Church. It is a move 
‘list, has been. doing free-lance in the right direction and, may | 
evangelism; but he was always | be, before long other villages may 
on the move, never anywhere more | follow suit. : 
than a few weeks. The war drove {| Enforced leisure in his village, 
him, like millions of others | P’ing Ti Chuan, led him to look 
throughout China, to return to his up men who ten years ago were 
native village and stay there, not interested in the Church, but who 
daring to move. Mr. Liu’s old | ‘had lost interest again. Many 
friendship with Mr. Chang, the regained their interest and yester- 
deacon, grew. Ere long, Mr. day the colporteur, Mr. Chao, re- 
Chang, always a very steady ported to me forty enquirers and 
Christian and an upright man, seven or eight candidates for 
developed a zeal for evangelism. | baptism. They, also, want help 
So during the early spring and to form a group for study, with 
summer of this year, the two men, - | the idea of eventually having 
using the house of another of our their own Church. They are using 
members in the same village as | as a meeting-place one room of 
centre, went daily around their a temple, the priest having oblig- 
district preaching. ingly removed the idols! May all : 
Last week Deacon Chang trium- the demons quake when they hear 
phantly produced a list of ten the sound of psalm _ singing! 
names who desire to be baptized They asked for a grant of five 
and have a branch Church of Tai- shillings to help make the room 
chow formed in their village. So | more usable,. which, of course, 
T. sent off the Taichow evangel- they were given. 
ists, one man and one woman, to. Enforced leisure, owing to the 
investigate, and their: report is war, meaning .time to think and 
encouraging. Some more instruc- | listen and a realtsation that Christ 
tion, a little help to provide a really could help, has worked — 
meeting-place and there.will be a | these miracles. And notice, please, 
new Church. In ordinary years, the foreigners have not had any- 
these people would have joined thing to do with it. All the mis- 


Taichow Church and attended | sionary can do now is to foster. 


« 
i 
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and help these two causes. Let 


us pray that such eve ngelism of 


the Chinese by the Chinese may 
continue and grow. 
ionary Herald, October, 1938,) 

A Wartime Baptism:—Extracts 
from:a letter from Mrs. Donald 
Smith, Tsingchowfu, June 29, 
1938. “At the end of Mareh, we 
found ourselves with | about. fifty 
young women in our) compound, 
who desired to remain with us. 


Three of them had been teachers, | 
several were normal and middle — 


school graduates, others had 
finished elementary school, and 
twelve had not been to school at 
all. They were divided into three 
classes, the two higher taking up 
‘the study of parts of the Old and 


New Testaments, and the Pilgrim’s _ 
Progress, and the illiterates hav- © 


sing The Gospel Thousand Charac- 
ters and a Catechism for their 
text-books. 

“Teachers as well as students 
were provided for us, for in ad- 
dition to the two teachers who 
had been = appointed 
Women’s Bible School, we had 
Mrs. Wang, a former I eadmistress 


in a school here, and Miss Grace * |. 


Yang, from the Women’s Bible 

School in Shanghai, both earnest 
' Christians and capable workers. 
They have lived in the School and 
given their services freely and 
unstintingly. 


who took morning jand evening 
prayers. 


“Ten of the > st dents were. 


baptized last week; one who was 
- accepted had to leave before the 
-baptisms took place, and_ two, 
who left some time ag ZO, have been 
accepted for baptism in Tsinan.” 
(The Missionary peraid—Sept. 
1938 Vol. 120) 

The Churches Unite for 
China Relief:—“The Church Com- 
mittee for China Relief” has been 
set up by’ the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America, the 
Federal Council of Churches and 
China Famine Relief. 


| 


| 


The Miss- 


to the 
Wynn 


There have also. 
been visiting teachers and others ~ 


In this— 
Committee the churches have uni- 


[January 


‘ted forces. to an ex- 


tent unprecedented for such an 
enterprise. 


The Committec is regarded as 
far more than an expedient econ- 


omy; it is an expression of Chris- 
tian solidarity at home which is | 


essential to. the success of the 
enterprise abroad. At a time 


when the world is disintegrating 


because of. exclusive and selfish 


loyalties to race or nation the . 


uniting interests and world-wide 


loyalties of Christianity are being 
| expressed. 


The Committee ‘has effected a 
co-ordination not only of official 
church agencies but also of the 
best professional and lay leader- 


| ship in Christian work both in 
“America and China. 
Sibley, Dr. John R. Mott and Mr. 
‘James M. Speers, who are Chair-— 


Mr. Harper 


man, Vice-Chairman and Treasur- 
er, respectively, of the Committee, 
combine the most competent and 


universally trusted direction with 
wide experience. 


The Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence has secured the release of 
C. Fairfield,. Far 
Eastern Secretary of the American 
Board of Commissioners . for 
Foreign Missions, to serve as 


Director, and the Federal Council 


has released Rev. Roswell P. 


Barnes, of its Department of In- : 
ternational Justice and Goodwill, 


for half-time service as Associate 


Director, thus keeping the ex- > 
ecutive direction of the enterprise 


under the personnel of the two 
cooperative agencies best pre- 


pared to represent me churches 
this project. | 


The Committee has ‘not set a 


definite financial goal but it is 


attempting to enlist the help of 
a million American Christians 


who care about those who suffer 
_in China, - ( 
letin Vol. XXI No. 7. Sept., 1938) 


. (Federal Council Bul- 


+News Frem Central China:—“I 


had arranged to take the Blessed | 


Sacrament to a man. in prison, 
but shortly after the service the 


dreaded signal for an air raid 
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on the streets during a -raid. | 
“When I finally reached the 
. prison (where, © by the way, the 


wardens are’ so kind to me and 


. give me all sorts of privileges and 

. really make my weekly visits quite 
a pleasure), I found that I was to 
meet my friend in a certain room 
set apart for the Buddhist: prison- 
ers’ worship. 

“That, however, in no “way 
hindered the efficacy of the 
Sacraments of Penance and Holy 
Communion which were there ad- 
ministered. In a suitable place, 
alonside the Buddhist shrine, I 
spread a clean, white cloth, placed 


a small crucifix and two lighted — 


candles, as a proper setting for the 
Blessed Sacrament. My- young 
friend. made such a good con- 
fession, most carefully prepared 
for beforehand. .He has imposed 
a penance upon himself of fasting 
every Sunday until afternoon. He 
chooses that day because he has 
no work to do. 
his own idea. 


“Do you wonder that I rejoice 


in my privileges? | Beginning next 


Sunday we are to have the early . 


celebration at the hospital chang- 
ed to 6:30 > s enabling me to 
get back to St. Michael’s in time 
for our at 7:30. 
the good Lord for every day that 
I am allowed to carry on.” 
Living Chureh, Aug. 31, 1938 Vol. 
~CIX, No. 9) 

Work Amongst The Weundeds-- 
As we passed through the village 
on our way to the wounded, we 
made it a special point to distri- 
bute tracts, the four’ gospels, 
catechisms; etc. amongst the 
soldiers in the barracks. 


much joy; often the drill masters 
themselves would come and ask us 


if we could bring them more books | 


tomorrow. Several times we 
passed hundreds of soldiers drill- 
ing and when their 


saw. that we were distributing 
tracts and booklets, they gave the 


ded. So, I had to wait fdr. 
the all clear, as no one is allowed. 


This is entireiy | 


I thank . 
(The 


Always. 
the literature was received with. 


leaders 


| 


benches, 
- dressed, while the others stood 
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command, “At ease” and then 
told their men to come toward and 
receive the literature’ as_ they 
wished. Many wanted pocket 
Testaments; at last we ran short. 
We sent. to Hankow for more 
books, but the books were out of 
stock and the company in turn 
because of war conditions could 
not get more books for the time 


At last. we were. among the 
wounded. They sat on wooden — 
those who were being 


along the wall awaiting their 
turns. There was never a sign 
of impatience. .Many of the 


wounds were hideous beyond de- 


scription because they had been 
inflicted by dumdum bullets; 


‘many were the broken and shat- 
tered bones and protruding from 
-. hands, arms and legs; several had 


lost one or both eyes; one man 
had teeth and palate almost sever- 
ed from his upper jaw; some had 
many wounds, and some had very 
deep wounds. There was much 


‘pain and agony, but. only twice 
did I hear anyone groan and three 


times I saw silent tears fall. The 
grim patience of these men struck 
deep into my heart and wrung my 
very soul. With wrecked bodies. 
broken homes. due to death and 
flight, and with low spirits, these 


' soldiers have a dreary future to 


face. And this is war! O Lord 
how long! (China Gleanings, July, 
1938) 

Help From Abroad:—So far, the 
bulk of the donations received has 


come from oversea Chinese and 


friends in the Netherlands East 
Indies, although remittances have 
come from as far away as Peru, 
Panama, Reunion Island and the 
West Indies. As an example the 


Batavia China Relief Committee 


(Comite ‘Haokiaun Penoend jang 
Gerakan Amal _ di  Tiongkok, 
Batavia) have from the outbreak 
of hostilities up to May 22, 1938, 
collected a total of Guilders 4 174, - 
326.97 Of this amount Guilders’ 
1,036,650. 18 have been remitted to 


| 

| 


China for war relief in the form 
of cash and medical 
(especially quinine). The sum of 
Guilders 83,914.65 has been raised 
at a Fancy Fair under the name 
of “Pasar Malem Fonds Tiongkok” 
to defray the cost of the Over- 


seas Chinese Ambulance Unit in 
'. China while a cash remittance of 
28,000) and. 
medical supplies valued at Guild- 


Guilders 15,264 (or 


ers 2,565.45 were sent subsequent- 
ly to the Ambulance Unit. 
the capture of Amoy, the sum of 
H. K. $30,000 (Guilders 16,725) 


was remitted to Kulangsu for the — 


- purpose of supplying rice to re- 
fugees. The Sino-Red Cross Com- 
mittee at Menado, Celebes, has so 
far contributed $211,320 to the 
Chinese Red Cross, in addition 
to $144,000 for the support of a 
Unit for one year. 


Gifts of half a million doses 


each have been given by Australia, 
Yugo Slavia and Ceylon, while the 
‘Pasteur Institute in Hanoi has 
already forwarded 500,000 doses. 
From Europe, the! State Serum 
Institute in Copenhagen is donat- 
ing 130,000 doses, the Institute 
Cantacuzene in Bucharest* 1,000,- 


000 doses, the School of Hygience. 


and the 
Turkish Ministry of Health one 


has already 
doses. 


ment has informed the Secretary 

General that the American Red 

Cross is immediately 

3,000,000 doses from America and 
the Philippines. 


In response to the appeal, the | 


Philippines Red Cross announced 
on July 21 that the first shipment 
of anti-cholera vaccine for China, 
consisting of a million doses will 


reach Hongkong on August 1. ° 


They also announced that China 


‘will receive a full) 6,000,000 dozes 


at a much lower cost than two and 
a half cents gold a dose in order 


to enable. the Phil ppines to make ' 


supplies 


With. 


he Egyptian 
The 
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set up 
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further donations to the stricken 
people of China. 
Tribune) July, 1938. 


Soya Bean Milk for China’s 
Refugee Children:—Seeking no 


publicity -but continuing intense 
activity, the Shanghai Refugee 


Children’s Nutritional Aid Com- 
mittee, comprising 11 committee 


members and an honorary mem- 
ber, are supplying soya bean milk 
and cakes to approximately 30,000 


_ children in Shanghai daily. 


By the most primitive methods 
imaginable, the group produces 


an average of more than 340,000 | 


pounds of milk each month—more 
than 11,000 pounds of milk a day. 
-. With the residue that is left, 
scientific members of the com- 
mittee have found that a palatable 


. cake can be baked. 


‘Today, more than 11,000 child- 
ren of six and under are receiving 


their pound of soya bean milk a 
day, while approximately 20,000 
youngsters of ages ranging from 
6 to 14 are receiving bean cakes. | 
| Eastern Mirror) July 10, 


Work Amongst Refugees:—“We 
do not want to keep people here in 
Wu-Han. We must regard our 
camps here as temporary stopping 
places, where refugees can rest 


for a time, and prepare for the. 
next stage of the journey. The — 
Government is urging people to 


move on and is providing trans- 
port and food for the journey. 
Also plans are being made for 


help along the road for those who 


must go on foot........So0 now 
we are oping that group in- 
dustries may be started for ré- 


fugees in quieter parts of the 


country, where they may be able 
to settle down and earn their own 
living. (God grant it!).... But 


camps wil] still be needed all over 


the country where people can be 
cared for, and given some useful 
thing to do, until they can be 
absorbed into the community.” 
Interesting accounts of work 
up in these camps: 
making, sandals, gloves, all sorts 


(People’s 


towel 


Ministry of Health 
despatched 180,000 
National! Institute of Bacteriology | 
in Buenos Aires has offered 200,- 
: 000 doses, and the U.S. Govern- 
t 


1989] 


of drafts have been taught, which 
“we hope may prove the means of 
_ livelihood to these thousands and 
| thousands of up-rooted, homeless 
_ people in whatever part of the 
land they finally come to rest in. 
(N.C.C. of China—Weekly Bulletin 
No. 11. 28, 1986) 
A Christian V.A.D. in Shensi:— 


In the city of Sianfu an order was 


issued some few months ago that 
all senior school children were to 
receive some kind of military 
instruction and take part in mili- 
tary activities. The problem im- 
mediately arose how could a Miss- 
ion School comply with such an 
order? Further, how could the 
patriotic demands of the senior 


scholars in the B.M.S. Girls’ School | 


to be allowed some share in de- 
fending their country against the 
invader, be met? To save life or 
— to destroy—the old. problem in its 
most modern and pressing form. 
Major, the sister in charge 
of the B.M.S. Hospital, was ap- 


- ° proached, and it was finally agreed. 
to enroll the Senior girls of the 
Tsun Te School to form a “Volun- | 


tary Aid Detachment.” 
After theoretical instruction in 


 eare of the sick and wounded, 


home nursing and first-aid, the 
students were. allowed the thrill, 


the adventure, and the honour of 
clinical experience in the hospital 


wards. Thrill, because they were 
actively learning to do practical 
- service for the welfare of Shensi 
and China; ‘adventure, because 
these girls, breaking down age- 
long prejudices and 
custom, were allowed to get their 
clinical experience ‘in the Men’s 


Wards—a thing which hitherto — 


not even the professional women 
“pros” in training had ever done; 
._ honour, because by lowly patient 
Yoving service in tasks from which 
normally they would shrink, they 
were sharing in the purpose. of 
Him who “came not to be minister- 
ed unto, but to minister ‘and to 
give! His Life.” 

| By this new learning, forced on 
them by the exigencies of 


ingrained 


as well as may be. 


work. 
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these tits in Sianfu are being 
taught through a new method that 
Christ, .through His _ servants, 
seeks to heal, restore, build-up 
and save life: surely a way of 
witness through an unexpected 


medium. 


And here they are—the first 
Voluntary Detachment in 
Shensi! (The Missionary Herald, 
October, 19388) 

Shanghai Out-Stations — Zang- 
zok:—In the country conditions 
are worse. Here it is the guerilla 
sentries, or the local tax-gather- 
ers or plain bandits. No cer- 


tainty, no peace of mind. Nights 


are passed in fear and trembling. 


Any night a whole family or . 


group of families will be routed 


out of bed by nearby shots and 


shouts. If they are not attacked 
and forced to run out and hide, 
then at least the rest of the night 
is spent sitting up waiting for day- 
light in a terrified state of mind. 
This has happened to our work- 
ers in the country time and again. 
But in spite of it all life goes on 
If one does 
not meet with trouble then that 
is something to be thankful for. 
If trouble comes, then it must be 
borne as best can be. All this 
has its effect on our Christian 
Advance work goes «i but 


it is very difficult. It takes: about 


all the best we have to keep what 


we have. The greatest danger is 
that of discouragement. Hollis 
Smith. (District of Shanghai News- 


letter, Vol. XXIV, October, 1938.) 


Four Days Summarized In A | 
Certain Missionary’s Diary: — 


“The last four days have been 


spent in personal visits to the 


neediest homes in nine villages 


and the distribution of $960 
(Chinese currency; about USS. 
$180) among those who were 
utterly destitute. The work is a 


tremendous strain on the heart 


and sympathies. 
“The most tragic homes were 
those which had lost their main- 


stay, leaving a widow with chil- 
dren and perhaps old parents, 


t 

>| ¢ 


cases 
Another family of five 
had lost: their father, their mother 


One widow left with three chil: 
dren, the oldest a girl of thirteen, 
wept bitterly. They had no land 


or other means of support. What 
We only give | 


can they do? 
them at most enough 
three months. In cases 
Wwe are as generous ag 
with our limited funds, 
have to remember the 
waiting for 


for two or 
like this 
possible 
but we 


pur help. 
children 
being already dead.” (Bulletin 
from Church Com. 


Chengtu Branch 


N.€.C.:—Miss Nowlin reports on 


the ashrams and seminars being 


carried on at Mt. Omei, 


Summer resort of Szec wan. She 
describes the simple life in a 
Buddhist monastery where the 
/ members of the ashram ate Bud- 
dhist vegetarian food, occasional- 
ly supplemented by other food 

prepared by themselves... Simple 


living and high thi king—(ac- 


cording to Miss Nowlin’s report 
there was time for actual study 


and thinking so that they did not 


fessional 


the Life of Jesus, 
‘emphasizing how to conduct study 
groups along this line for which 


merely pool their i 

tops where the edelweiss grows,— 

such was this ashram for students. 
One paragraph we quote: “Be- 


ginning this week, (last week in 
July), 
Phelps and Earl Wilmott are con- 
ducting a seminar o 
with some of the young professors 
of Szechwan Government Univer- 
sity and West China 


Wallace Wang, Dryden 


‘3 weeks 


versity and their wives. 
articularly 


Dr. Sharman has become noted. 
With professors: fro physics, 
chemistry and other such depart- 
ments, it promises well for a re- 
ligious leadership outside the pro- 
‘religious leadership.’ ” 


(N.C.C. of China—Weekly Bulletin 
No. 11, Aug. 29, 1938.) 


High Mark 
spite of the war 913 


in Rantisms 


any other 


or China 
Relief. No. A-4, Sept. 8, /1938.) 
Office of 


he famous. 


orance)— 
and daily hiking to hig mountain 


Union Uni- - 
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members. | 
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‘were added to the of © 


our Lutheran Church through bap-., 
tisms during 1937 which shows 
decided progress under upheaval. 
This is the highest number of . 


baptisms .we have had in our 


China Mission in one year. (China 


Gleanings July, 1938. 


News From Changte:—The first 
impulse is to say why continue the 
struggle. -But carry on we must 


in the same faith that has brought 
‘us thus far. 


The district is in 
greater need than ever of a service 
that only we can give now. Our 
wheat was most encouraging. Our 
splendid staff has met the crisis 
with courage and real self-sacri- 
fice. An experiment in. major 
mechanical injuries has become 
ours. It iis a: costly experiment 


but is already giving some good 


results. Seeming disaster yields 
constructive observations. 


A class with 120 young women | 
between 15 and 30 is going strong 


here. It is a six weeks course. 
We have setting up exercises at 


5.50 a.m., morning watch at 6.00 


and six hours rerular class work 
beginning at 6.30. 
New Testament to the Senior 
class. They are splendid material 


and the church has great hope 


with such voung women in society 


and the home, 
Tremelationd Of 


the morning of the annual meet- 
ing of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, et which he presid- 
ed, was handed a copy of the Holy 
Scriptures translated into the 
thousandth native lancuage in 


which the -Bible has been pro-. 


duced. The British and Foreign 


- Bible Society is responsible for 


723 of these translations. (World 
Dominion Press Information Ser- 
vice, July & August, 1938.) 
News From Honan:—During 
the past 8 years there have been, 
indeed, many added to the church, 
but what is of more importance 
fer the future is the new spirit 


‘manifested in all its endeavours. 


The: former tension caused by race 


T am teaching 


| The Rible:— 
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distinction is a thing of the thet: 
When the Synod is faced with a 


task to be done it sincerely tries 
_' to find the persons best suited for 


accomplishing the task regardless © 


whether they are Chinese, 
Canadian, Scotch, or’ English. 
The Synod is alive to new move- 
ments in education and social 
service. It is behind the com- 


paratively new ventur® in Rurak 


Reconstruction. <A forward step 


was made last year when the first | 


three Cheeloo Theological School 


_ graduates were inducted into pas- 


torates and another graduate of 
Arts in Cheeloo University was 
- given the position of Synod Direc- 
tor of Religious Education. 
these young men were received 
wholeheartedly 


them was selected Chairman of 


Synod and two were elected Chair- - 


man of the North and South 
Presbyteries, tfespectively. But 
with all this sympathy for new 
movements and with the: church’s 
programme becoming broader it is 
reassuring to notice that. the 
_ Synod still considers evangelism 
as its all-important task. Indeed, 
all the church’s various work is 


considered as means of evangelism . 


or as the content of a larger 
evangelism which seeks to save 
the whole of life. The church 
also began to be better understood 
by the community outside the 
church and in general it may be 
said that the church had gained 
the respect of all sections of 
society. 
Oct., 1938.) 

| Education Under Difficulties: — 
During the last year, Hengchow, 
where the Girls’ School is, has 


been in the danger zone as it is. 


on the railway line, and Heng- 
chow station is one of the special 
objectives for bombs. On _ the 


occasion of the first raid at Heng- 
chow the scholars had gone to 
their dug-outs and a bomb missing 
its mark fell near their schoo! 
shattering many windows. 


That 
into the leader- — 


ship of the church was seen by — 
the fact that a year ago one of 


(The Honan Quarterly,. 


rolled ag Inquirers. 
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An arrangement was made to 
have two periods of lessons at the 
school from 6 to 8 a.m. followed 


by breakfast, then ail the schoiars 


walked about two miles io a large 
building in the country and con- 
tinued their. lessons there, with a 
break for: “‘hsi fan”, which is a 
kind of gruel and rice water. In 
the evening they returned to their 


| - schools for supper and to sleep! 
Gndia’s 


Women and _  China’s 
Daughters Aug., 1938.) 
News From the Episcop2lians:— 


| Puchen. Mr. Chiang visited Pu- 


chen last week and had an inter- 
esting time, He received over 


fifty persons as catechumens, and 


said that about 120 men are en- 
From the 
point of view of location, the new 
property that has been given the 
Mission is far better than the old. 

A group of persons who have 
become interested in Christianity 


recently donated to the Mission a 


piece of land containing a build- 
ing to the value of 1,000 dollars. 
This land belonged to a man wh 

was in financial difficulty. Ninet 

two of his friends raised this sum 
of money for him. and then turned 
over the original deed and a deed 


of transfer to the Mission. (Dis-. 


trict of Shanghai Newsletter, Vol: 
XXIV, No. 8, Sept., 1938.) : 


Zangzok. News from Zangzok is. 
_ very good in one respect and quite 


the opposite in another. For the 


- first time in more than a year it 
was possible to hold a regular 


Sunday service in Christ Chapel in 
the city. On the 12th Sunday 
after Trinity, Sept. 4th, the Holy 
Communion was celebrated. There 
was a congregation of more than 
a hundred present, mostly women. 


All sections of the south country — 


were represented as well as all 

parishioners living in the city. 
In. the country conditions are 

very unsettled. A short but sharp 


engagement between guerillas and 
Japanese troops took place recent- . 


ly in the village of Dong Jaw, one 
of the west country outstations. 


Eighty civilians were killed and 
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thirty houses burned. Later the 
Japanese returned in force and 


rounded up between: one and two | 


hundred men of the village and 
countryside. Among them was the 
Rev. Mr. Tsang who is in charge 


of the station, and: who has re-. 
cently been ordained deacon. After | 
investigation all were released ex- | 


‘cept forty. They were lined up 


and executed by machine gun. — 


Among those released 
Tsang. Our’ chapel | 
burned, but the village is prac- 
tically deserted; 


of Shanghai Newsletter, Vol. 
XXIV, No. 8, Sept., 1938.) 
Notes From The hristian 


Literature Society:—“The China | 


of today is vastly different from 
the China of fifty years ago, when 
this Society was founded. She 
has undergone such a tremendous 


_ change, especially during the last © 


decade und2r the Nationalist Gov- 


- ernment, that she virtually has 
And old. 


become a new nation. 
“China hand,” who has been away 
from. the country during this 
period, is sure to repeat the ex- 
periences of Rip Van Winkle when 
he sees the momentous change 
greeting him every where he goes. 

With the change of -the political 
and social life of the nation, there 


has come the change of the’ 


thought-life of the people. The 
books published by the C.L.S. ten 


years ago would hardly meet the - 
needs of the people of to-day. We 


must raise the standard of our 
work. We must keep 
the progress of the nation. _Maybe 
we have to change the policy and 
program of this Societ 


Church and inquisitive youths of 
our Christian middle schools and 


colleges who are at the cross-roads 


in their religious life and thought. 
This Society has made a great con- 
tribution towards the 

. Church of China, but has done 


very little for the educated and~ [ 


lies our 


| 


‘thinking public. Here 
future!” T. C. Wu. | 


all the people 


ace with - 


in order. 
to meet the needs of the growing 


infant 


| 
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ay hope that amongst other 


things the C.L.S. in the future will | 
stress one item specially stressed | 
in the program of our Lord Jesus_ 


Christ, namely; preaching the 
Gospel to the poor. To accom- 
plish this we must never belittle 
the -work of transforming four 
hundred million people from illi- 
teracy. to literacy and from dark- 
ness to light. It takes a humble 


heart and patient effort to carry 
that thought to the very end, and © 


nothing will be accomplished un- 


less we have the spirit of Jesus — 


Christ, our Lord and Redeemer.” 
Z.| Bia. 


Methodist News:—“The annual 


Young People’s Conference of the 
- Southern Methodist Church was 


held this year, at the Shanghai 
American School, July 8, 9 and 10. 
Rev. S. R. Anderson of Moore 
Memorial Church was chairman. 
The theme of the Conference was: 
Christ Meeting the Needs of 
Today. | 
Many had predicted that. be- 
cause of the war. the group would 
be very small. The registration, 
however, more than doubled the 


expectations of the program com- 


mittee. There were about 250 


registered delegates. 


One special feature of this 
year’s conference was a new kind 
of group study. Each group was 
actually led by one of the young 
delegates who worked together 
with various older, more. ex- 
perienced persons as “resource 


men,” and the same topics were © 


discussed in all the groups at the 
same time. The general topic 
was the Conference theme, “Christ 
Meeting the Needs of Today,” and 
each hour’s topic was a subject 
relating directly to the present 
national crisis.” 

“A helper of Dr. Willard Simp- 
son, our Methodist agriculturist, 


. had come home to build a new 


house for his wife and his father 
who live in this village. All the 


villagers were helping him after — 


) (Golden Jubilee of: 
Christian Literature Society.) 


3 
| 
| 
| 


1989] 


work hou He was introducing 
a few modern ideas, such as a 
closed-in kitchen, which could .be 
screened, and a sanitary privy. 


Each year this young man buys. 


vaccine and vaccinates anyone in 
the village who needs it. 
is neither a pastor nor a church 
building here, but there are over 
forty Christians ; they meet each 
evening in the school-house which 


' they themselves built on mission 


' property. Every evening they have 
_ Bible study and prayer, each tak- 
ing his turn as leader. oe | 

“1 one village the church mem- 
bers decided to use definite pieces 
of their land to. promote the 
growth of better fruit trees or 
grapes. They are to buy the trees 
- recommended by our agriculturist 
who will be responsible for the 
proper care of them, training the 
- local people. One-tenth of the 
produce from these orchards and 
vineyards will be given to the 
‘church. This helps the self-sup- 
port of the church as well as 
better economic conditions of the 
people themselves.. 
Trustees of this same church de- 


cided that they should do some- 


thing toward helping to carry the 
Christian message to nearby vil- 
_lages. They took the initiative by 
- selecting different groups whom 
the pastor would prepare for work. 


' The Board Members also planned 


to relieve the pastor of the res- 
ponsibility of raising the yearly 
--church budget.” (China Christian 
Advocate, Aug., 1938.) 
-Institute.of Christian Education 


in England:—The Institute of. 


Christian Education at home and 


Overseas whose Headquarters are 


at 49, Gordon Square, London, has 
recently appointed Mr. Michael 
Davidson as travelling secretary 
of the Overseas Department of the 
Institute. 
an educational 
. Nigeria. 
stitute has been trying to build 
up its’ Overseas Department, so 
‘with this eo, of a full 


There 


The Board of — 


Mr. Davidson has been ~ 
missionary in 
In recent years the In- 
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time secretary, teachers from 
China may receive advice and help 
when they go to London. Mr. 
Davidson will help in organizing 
the visits of teachers from China 
who can help to contribute an 
understanding in England of the 
work of the Christian schools in 
China. 

Canadian School of Missions:— . 


‘The Canadian School of Missions 


was established in 1921 by the 
Foreign Mission Boards of Canada 
for the specialized training of 
their furloughed missionaries and 
missionary candidates. Lectures 
and other privileges are open 
without eharge to all candidates 
of furloughed missionaries of the 
cooperating boards provided they 


have registered in the school. A 


number of interesting courses and 
other fields are provided by this 
school which has its headquarters 
at 97, St. George Street, Toronto 5, 
Canada. 

N. C. C. Activities:—During the 


‘autumn months Dr. W. Y. Chen 


has been very active in Central 
China, whilst Miss Kuan has been 
busy in North China. Dr. Miao 
spent a month in South China and 
Mr. Rees returned to Shanghai 
from Hankow on October 9th. 
Rev. C. L. Boynton returned from 
leave abroad on November 5Bth. 


Miss Nowlin and Mr. T. H. Sun 


have kept hard at work in Sze- 
chwan. 

During October and November, 
various delegates to the Madras 
Conference from abroad passed 
through Shanghai. Dr. R. E. 
Brown of Wuhu has been allocated 
to work for a period of 3 months 
with the Council on Medical Mis- . 
sions, helping in the coordination 
of Mission medical work. . Rev. 
E. H. Cressy, amongst other ac- 


-tivities, has been able to set up 


the committee on church and 


alumni. 
mittee represents the commission 


| on Life and Work of the Church 


and Commission on Christian 
Education. Work on this project 


has already started in Shanghai. 


This cooperative com- . 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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General Conference the 
World’s Y.M.C.A.:—A_ General 
Conference of the World’s Y. M. 
C. A. will be heid on July 26th, 
1939 in the capital of: Hoiland. 


There will be about 1,500 dele-— 


gates from all parts of the world 
attending this conference. The 
number of representatives from 
America is to be about 280 per- 
s based 


sons. This conference 

on the work of the three con- 
ferences, namely the “Life and 
Work” at Oxford, “Faith and 
Order’”’ 


coming Christian Conference at 


Madras. The principal | 
world’s 
effective 
-ondition 


the whole strength of th 
Y.M.C.A. to carry out 
work in the troublcus 

of the world at this time. 


hristian 


are the World’s Student 


Federation and the World’s Y.W. 


C.A. and Y.M.C.A.- It is learned 
that a book containing tthe prin- 
ciples for research and donsidera- 
tion is ready tc be publ S 


is’ entitled 


_contains six — 
(1) Life and the religious aim 
for worship. 
(2) -The forming of ociety. by 
Christian Church. 
(3) Christian Church; and the 
common order of society. 
(4) Thee management 
Christian Church and 
Christians. 


of the 


(5) Christian in all ng 


countries of the world. 

(6) Conclusion. The purpose of 
this book is to prepare the thought, 
spiritually and intellectually, of 
those who are going to attend this 
conference. This Young Men’s 
Association conference ought to 


be of much benefit) to the. 
is believed) that the 3 


church. It 
young Christians of our country 


and the Jeaders of Young Men’s |. 
uch inter- , 


Associations are very 
ested in this conference and will 
make the necessary preparations. 


at Edinburgh foes the 


purpose | 
of this conference is to concentrate. 


Those 
who are participating in drawing 
up the schemes for this conference 


the , Non- 


| 
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House:—“To my desk to-day have 
come letters appealing for pocket 


Testaments to be given to sick 


and wounded soldiers, for Japan- 
ese Testaments and Gospel Por- 


tions for the garrison troops, for 


several hundred Bibles and Testa- 
ments in a city that has long been 
cut off from communication with 
us, for thirteen hundred New 


Testaments in a tribe dialect now > 


being printed for the first time, 


for one hundred and fifty pocket — 


Bibles that are proving so very 


popular among the throngs of - 


students.” 
“The Bible Societies and the 


Christian world this year are re-_ 
joicing that the Scriptures have 


now been translated into more 
than a thousand different langu- 
ae and dialects. The figure 
stood at 1013 a few weeks ago. 


In China at this writing we have 
press work actually going on to 


issue five ‘first editions.’ To meet 
the need in all parts of the coun- 


try, some of which are not readily. 


supplied from Shanghai,. we have 
been printing Gospels in 
Chengtu and Sian and are now 


arranging for printing in other 


places.” 


“Already this year we have re- 
ceived two contributions of $500.00 
each from Chinese friends in Sze- 
chwan. And another Chinese 
donor has given even more gener- 
ously to extend our -work in the 
southwest.” (Extracts from a 
letter from The 
House, -‘Nov., 1938.) 

A Whole-Hearted Consecration: 


_—As a child I was dedicated to 
Christ by my parents who were 

grateful for the love of Christ 
_ which had twice restored me to 
them when death and blindness. 


seemed certain. After my mother’s 


death I entered a Christian School 3 : | 


and was made leader of the chil- 


dren’s Evangelistic band of the 
But later pride and self pee 
satisfactiog, separated me from’ 


school. 


Christ. I even went so far as to 


actually oppose the Christian life 


ankow, 


China Bible 
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and became a Buddhist Priest. — 
In the winter of 1932 after com- 
pleting ‘all the Buddhist cere-_ 
monies I was initiated into monas- 
tie order and took the name of 
In 1933 I was sent — 
Nanking as superintendent of 
the Farmers’ reading Class under 
the International Buddhist Asso- 
Difficulties with co-work- . 
-ers lead. me to run off and take | 
refuge in a small hotel] in Shang- | 
Here one of Christ’s mes- 
After hearing 
my story he gave me the little — 
Booklet “Shen Ti Erh Tsi” (The. 
Gospel of John.) The love of God 
for me again gripped me as I read 
the Book and I found peace. Later 


on threugh other friends I was led 
to fake a.-more complete sur- 


Chung Ning. 


ciation. 


- hai. 
sengers found me. 


der of my will to Christ. This | 
has brought about a more steady 
growth in the Christian. life. 


Paul Hsu. 
Bulletin, Vol. IT.) 


News From The Interior:—Life 
Unsafe. In the city of Kaifeng life . 
is still. very unsafe except in the | 
Those who have occupied _ 
the city say, “we have conquered 
and the people’s bodies and all be-. 
” The only kind of 
security at all is in the camps and 
the people are terrified at being 
left alone there 
missionaries go out even for a few © 
Chinese has the slight-. 
-est power to turn out any soldier. 
whoicomes over the wall as they 
The. 
troops have been changed but each 
time thev change there is more. 
It is reported that 
things are still worse in places. 
croup of Christians were killed, | 
including one old - 
of 70, because the. women. 
@ ‘resisted the soldiers. In one place 


camps. 


‘long to us. 


hours. 
are constantly trying to do. 


trouble acain. 
‘outside Kaifeng. Recently 


all old people, 
lady 


near-by damage had been dona, 


apparently auite deliberately, to. 
“mission buildings marked with all. 
marks, | 


necessary identification 


They were just burned, and so_ 
were all the surrounding homes, | 
and seven church members were 


(Christian Broadcast 


if the foreign 


Work and Workers 


| 


. drugs. 


chang. 
from Nanchang. A letter dated 


the road. 
agony thet must mean. 
that had happened in your family 
or mine, our little children lost, 


to help the children. 


-the epen or on the streets. 


thing better for them. 
staggering to think of these chil- 
dren, where they come from, what 
- they have been through and what 
is going to hanpen to them. Hap- 


killed there most brutally. 
To add to their distress in Kai- 
feng cholera is still prevalent, and 


that lends added importance. to 


the fine work the International 
Red Cross Committee is doing in 
supporting the hospitals and 
sending in cholera vaccine and 
The Lord Mayor’s Fund in 
London has contributed a good 
proportion of these medical sup- 
plies. The Chengehow hospital] is 


| .a vital agency in helping all this 


area and is in ‘constant need of 
supplies itself. 

Tragedy On the Road to Nan- 
Interesting reports come 


August 3rd says refugees from 
Kiu'iang and Kuling were coming 
in; 30,000 had arrived the previous 
week and 20,000 more were ex- 
pected the following. week. Among 
this throng of refugees was the 
China Inland Mission pastor, Mr. 
Yen of Kingtehchen. He and his 


family were forced to leave home 


at an hour’s notice. They could 
only bring very few things with | 
them. Three old relatives dropped 


out on the way and were going to 


try to return. There was nothing 


to be done but leave them. The 


Ietter adds that many arrive in 
Nanchang havine lost children on 
Think of the mental 
Suppose 


prohablv never to be seen again. 
“Warphens” for West Hunan. 
Another thine they are doing is 
Parties of 
500 or so are coming in each week, 
War orphans or “Warphan” as they 
say here in Hankow. Often these 
youngsters, of whom abouta quar- 
ter are girls, have to sleep out in 
So 
they going to provide some- 
It is rather 


Madame Chiang’s organiza- 


_ tions, the Pao Yu Hui, is doing 


4 
| 
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splendid work for them. | ‘{ of personal soul-winning, and it 
Hospital and School Hit in was discovered that some had no 
Changsha. As for Changsha ite experience to give. ‘My brother 
self, word has just come through~- | is a doctor’, said Mr. Cheng. ‘A 
about the air raid last Wednesday* | month or two after his graduation 
(Atfgust 17). There were very I met him and asked him how 
heavy casualties and wide destruc- | many people he had cured. He > 
tion. The Christian E ergency | answered that he didn’t know. A 
Hospital was hit and six patients -| good many of his patients ceased 
and one of the Staff were killed. to come, but he never knew whe- 
So the Hospital has been moved ther it was because they were > 
now to the Hunan Bible Institute healed, or because they had died! 
buildings. There will be no excuse Too many of us Christian workers 
for bombing there. Also in the I are like that. We do not really 
Fang School five bombs were | expect results.’ Will you join in 
dropped. (N.C.C. Hankow Broad- | prayer that every one of us, 
east Aug. 22, 1938.) } Chinese or foreign, may not only 
Rev. Marcus Cheng. in East sow but reap? The harvest is 
Szechwan:—One of the most plenteous enough in Eastern 
searching times in the Conference 4 Szechwan. 
was the morning when Mr. Cheng (China’s Millions, Vol. LXIV No. 
asked us to give our experiences © 10, October, 1938.) 3 


otes on 


Rev. Carleton Lacy is member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
and Mr. Hudspeth are the secretaries of the China Bible Society. _ 


Miss Huang Siu-chi is on the staff of the National Y.W.C.A., working 
especially in the student field. , 


Miss. Dorothy T. Wong s avery active worker in various women’s onganize- 
tions. 

Miss Zien Zang-pung has baie _active in various phases of Christian 
work. At present she is on the staff’ of Soochow University. 


Dr. R. Y. Lo is Editor of the China Christian Advocate, and has been 
gonnected with various Christian organizations. 


Rev. F. Olin Stockwel is a “_" of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
working in Chengtu. 


- Rev. R. O. Jolliffe is a member of the United Church of ane, working : 
in Chengtu. . 


_Dr. Pu Hwang is Dean: of Central China Christian College 
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Agricultural Student, Fukien Christian University 


. Track Meet 
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Agricultural field work 


by E. M. Stowe 
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